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For the Companion. 
A STRANGE GUEST. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


The Drakes lived three miles from. the village, 
and at least one mile of the distance was over a 
crossroad, which in winter was apt to be so 
drifted as to be almost impassable; but then Mr. 
Curtis was to lecture in the town-hall that even- 
ing, and that Mr. and Mrs. Drake considered a 
privilege not to be slighted, so, taking the shovel 
into the sleigh, they set forth, leaving Abel and 
Gertie to keep house in their absence. 

They had not been gone half an hour when a 
party of boys came to ask Abel to go out coast- 
ing with them. 

“Where you going?” asked Abel. 

“Over to Bragg’s Hill. Come, don’t keep us 
waiting,” was the reply. 

“{v’s too far off—don’t believe I can go,” said 
Abel. “Y 

“Why, are you lame?” answered the boy, 
with a laugh. 

“No; but father afta m@#her have gone off, and 
Iean’t leave Gertie alone.”’ 

“Is she afraid? There’s nothing to be afraid 
of; and the coasting’s splendid. Jim and Si 
wereover this morning, and they say you can 
go from the top of the hill to Turtle Pond with- 
out stopping. Besides, we came ever so much 
out of our way to call for you.’4 

“T should like to go,—wish I cMald. I'll see 
what Gertie says.’ So stepping back into the 
house he asked, “‘Should you mind: being left 
alone a little while? We shall be back by nine 
o'clock, sure. And there isn’t any real danger, 
you know.” 

Now Gertie did mind very much, but she had 
heard all the boys said, and hated to disappoint 
her brother 

“Can’t you go to-morrow night just as well?” 
uked she, hesitatingly. 

“Who knows what the weather ’ll be to-mor- 
rw night? There may be a snow-storm and 
spoil every thing. Come, you’re willing, ar’n’t 
you? Say yes, there’s a good girl; and Gertie, 
lve got fifteen cents in my bank, and I’ll spend 
itallin peanuts and candy for you, if you’ll let 
me go.” 

Now Gertie was not insensible to the seduc- 
tions of flattery, nor to the attractions of pea- 
luts and candy, and these influences, combined 
vith the amiable wish to please her brother, 
drew from her a reluctant consent almost before 
the had uttered it. Abel had hurried on his 
coat, cap and mittens, and was darting out the 
door, He merely looked back to say, “‘If there 
wis any real danger I wouldn’t have asked you, 
youknow.”” And then Gertie was left alone. 

“Ot course there’s no danger, and it’s very 
tilly to be afraid,” said she to herself. “I'll 
tealmy book and think nothing about it;” but 
lotwithstanding this brave resolution she could 
tot help listening nervously to every sound. 

Sometimes a nail started from the clapboards 
vith a sudden report: which sounded to her as 
bud ag a gun. She knew it was a nail—her 
futher had once explained the phenomenon to 
tet, but it startled her, nevertheless. As to the 
his, they seemed to be holding high carnival. 
Yow they were scampering across the garret 
toor, then, in a twinkling, they were down cel- 
hr, disporting themselves on the loose boards 
tat covered the apple barrels, then back, right 
eo the side of the house, to the garret 

n. 

‘They're noisy fellows, but they won’t hurt 
Re, 80 why should I care for their noise?” said 

tie to herself, and resolutely taking up her 

Meity story book, she began to read, and soon 

€ so interested that she forgot she was 
lone, 

Sarcely had she reached this point, however, 
~ She heard a sound which was due neither 

the frosty nails nor the lively rats; it was a 
"Tap at the door. 

Must confess that Gertie’s first impulse was 
nia and hide, but after all she was a brave 
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A STRANGE GUEST. 


little woman; so when the rap was repeated she 
took her lamp and went boldly to the door. 

At first she saw no one, but as she was about 
to close the door again a strange figure stepped 
forth from the shadow of the house—she could 
scarcely tell whether it was a man or woman. 

“Are you alone?” asked the person, almost 
in a whisper. 

“All alone,” said Gertie. “My father and 
mother have gone to lecture, and Abel is out 
coasting.” 

“Will they be home soon?” in the same low 
voice. 

“I’m afraid not,” said Gertie; “but if you 
would like to leave any message for them, I'll 
deliver it.” 

“No, I’ve no message, but I’m hungry; almost 
starved. Can’t you give me something to eat?” 

“O yes, just as much as you want. I’ve heard 
my mother say no one should ever go away 
from her door hungry. Will you please to walk 
in?” 

“No, bring something to the door—any thing 
—quick. Stop a minute, are you sure they 
won’t come just yet?” 

“Yes, sure; but that needn’t make any differ- 
ence, for I can put things on the table very 
nicely.” 

“T shall freeze to death if I stay out here, and 
I may as well die one way as another,” muttered 
the stranger, following Gertie to the cosey little 
sitting-room. 

She now saw that her visitor was a man, and 
that the garment which had at first looked like 
a woman’s dress, was a horse-blanket, which he 
held closely about him, and when he removed 
his slouched and battered hat she saw that his 
hair was cropped close to his head. He crouched 
before ‘the fire like some half-frozen animal, 
while she was putting his food on the table, nor 
did he speak a word excepting that once or 
twice he started, exclaiming,— 

“Hark! what was that?” 

“Only the rats,” replied Gertie, with a smile. 

When his supper was ready, he sat down to 
the table and ate voraciously, but Gertie ob- 


served that he kept looking over his shoulder as | - 


if he thought some one was behind him. 

“Hadn’t you better drop that curtain?” he 
asked. “Travellers can look right in.” 

“We don’t have many travellers on this road,” 
said Gertie, at the same time dropping the cur- 
tain; “but mother keeps the curtain open be- 
cause she says if any one should be riding by on 
a dark night, so far from the town, our light 
must look very cheerful to them.” 

“Your mother’s a very nice woman, I guess,” 
said the man. 

“I think so,” said Gertie, enthusiastically. ‘TI 
just wish you could sec her.” 











‘Well, I don’t know about that. Maybe she 
wouldn’t like me, you know.” 

“O, yes, she would. She likes people that 
look a great deal worse than you do,” said hon- 
est Gertie. 

. “Then you think I’m a pretty bad locking 
fellow,” said he, laughing. 

“Beauty isn’t any thing, you know, if you’re 
only good,” said Gertie. 

“If I’m good; if that’s all, very good;” and 
the man laughed again, but in a manner she did 
did not like at all. ‘You see, my dear, clothes 
make the difference in folks. Now I dare say 
your father wouldn’t look handsome wrapped 
up in this old blanket.” 

“I don’t think he would,” said Gertie. “I sup- 
you came off in a hurry and forgot your over- 
coat.” 

“In a great hurry,” said the man, apparently 
much amused at the suggestion. “In such a 
hurry, in fact, that nobody knew I was coming. 
As to the coat, my child, I must own that I 
haven’t one. But it’s no disgrace to be poor, 
is it?” 

“No, indeed. Mother says nothing is dis- 
graceful but sin.” 

“Very true. Nothing disgraceful but sin. 
Your mother and I should get on charmingly 
together.”” 

“If she was here I think she’d find you some- 
thing to keep you warm.” 

“I need it badly enough, Heaven knows! Just 
look here.” And the man threw open his 
blanket, showing that he had on no other cloth- 
ing than a shirt and pantaloons. The latter, 
Gertie was puzzled to see, were of two colors, 
green and gray 

Gertie reflected a minute, and then she said,— 

“Mother has some things put away on purpose 
to give to poor people, and I’m sure she’d be 
willing I should give you some of them, Mr. 
—, but you haven’t told me your name yet.” 

“They call me No. 121,” said the man, with 
another of his unpleasant laughs. 

“I suppose you’re making fun of me,” said 
Gertie, looking distressed. 

“I was only joking, my dear. Call me Alick. 
My mother used to call me Alick. And your 
name?” 

“My name is Gertie.” 

“Well, Gertie, give me the clothes, and you'll 
be doing more good than you’ll ever have a 
chance to do again in your life, perhaps.” 

Gertie went up stairs, and returned in a few 
minutes with a bundle of clothing, from which 
Alick selected such as he most needed. “And 
now, Gertie, I must bid you good-by. Many 
thanks for all your kindness. You little know 
what you’ve done, my child. By-and-by you'll 
hear bad things said about me, but you tell them 








this: There was a gold watch hanging within 
reach all the time he was here’—pointing to 
Mr. Drake’s watch over the mantel-piece—‘“‘and 
he did not take it. There were silver spoons on 
the table; he did not take those. And doubtless 
there were a great many other valuable things 
in the house, and only a little girl to guard 
them. He left them all behind. You'll tell 
them this, won’t you, Gertie?” 

“Yes, Alick.” 

“Tam going off into a strange country, now, 
to begin over again; that is, if I’m not pre- 
vented. But be sure and tell them when they 
come for me that Alick wasn’t so bad as he 
might have been.” And with these words the 
strange guest disappeared. 

When Gertie related her adventure to her 
friends, there were several opinions expressed as 
to who the man might be, but all agreed that he 
had behaved very well, whoever he was. 

“Tt is always right to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked, my dear,’’ said her mother, 
approvingly. 

The next day there appeared in all the local 
papers the following notice: 

“Escaped from prison last Tuesday night, a 
convict named Alexander Pike. He was of me- 
dium height, had blue eyes and light brown 
hair. Age thirty-one. Is supposed to be lurk- 
ing about the woods in the vicinity. $500 re- 
ward to any one who will return him, dead or 
alive.” 

But no one was ever able to claim the reward, 
for the only trace of the prisoner ever found was 
a portion of his clothing wrapped in a horse- 
blanket, which was discovered in the woods be- 
hind Mr. Drake’s barn. 

When years had passed away, and Gertie had 
grown to be a young lady, she received a letter 
from Australia, in a strange handwriting, en- 
closing a photograph of a blue-eyed child. 

“This is my little daughter Gertie,” the letter 
said. “It will not disgrace you for my child to 
bear your name, for I have led a correct life ever 
since the night I saw you, and, as you said then, 
‘there is nothing disgraceful but sin.’ ” 

The letter was signed “‘Alick.” 
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For the Companion. 
GRANDMOTHER’S CAP. 
By 0. W. Flanders. 


“Come, children,” said Mrs. Joy, “I should 
like you to go into grandmother’s room and 
make a little sunshine for her. I’m afraid you 
have forgotten the story about ‘Living Winter 
Wheat.’ It is not well for aged people to be so 
much alone.” 

“No one can make sunshine for her,” said 
Harry, who was whittling in the corner. ‘“She’s 
too cross for that.”’ 

“No, no, you must not talk so. I want you to 
remember that grandma has lived a wearisome, 
troubled life, and there are many reasons why 
she is not cheerful, and bright, and attractive, 
as young folks certainly ought to be.” 

Jane, a pleasant-faced girl of a dozen years, 
arose and held out her hand to Dot, a round 
dumpling of a thing, who was playing with the 
kitten. She washed the child’s face and hands, 
parted the soft flaxen hair, and put upon her a 
clean white apron. Then she took the sweet 
cheeks between her palms and kissed them, and 
moved toward grandma’s room, leading Dot, 
whose curly head turned back as if longing to 
return to her sports again. 

Harry made a wry face or two and followed. 
He was not a favorite with his grandmother, 
and knew it. He was boisterous and rough, 
and did not realize that aged people, worn with 
years, love quiet and repose. 

As the little party stood before the door as if 
to gather courage to go in, Harry pushed Jane, 
then laughed, and in endeavoring to suppress it 
put his hand over his mouth and made a muf- 
fled noise that sounded through the hall. 

There was a grumbling from within the room 
that boded no pleasure to the young folks, but 
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Jane tapped softly and then opened the door. 
Grandmother was sitting in her arm-chair plait- 
ing the white frill'of her mob-cap. She looked 
up over her glasses, sternly, at the intruders. 

‘May we come in and sit a little while with 
you, grandma?” asked Jane. 

“If you can behave yourselves,” was the an- 
swer, with another severe look at Harry. 

Jane lifted Dot into a chair and sat down be- 
side her. Harry poised himself on one leg and 
looked at every thing in the room, from the 
earthen dog on the mantle to the scissors on the 
table, and ended by edging up to the red mo- 
rocco bellows that hung on a brass nail by the 
fireplace, with which he began to blow himself 
up, much to Dot’s delight and Jane’s disgust. 

Grandma went on crimping at the frill. 

“Let me crimp it,” said Jane, kindly. 

“You couldn’t do it fit to be seen. If John’s 
wife wanted to oblige me she would get me a 
black lace cap. Then I should not have to wor- 
ry myself to death this way.” 

“Ma would be glad to do any thing for you 
she could, grandma,” Jane said, with a dash of 
crimson in her cheeks. She did not like to have 
her grandmother speak of her mother as John’s 
wife. 

“I have asked her these five years,” said 
grandma. 

“Perhaps it would cost a good deal,” suggest- 
ed Jane. “Do you really want it very much 
indeed, grandma?” 

“It would save me a great deal of trouble. I 
can’t crimp as I used to. My fingers are stiff, 
and bungling.”” And grandma sighed. 

Jane sat a few moments deep in thought. 
Could she get money enough together to buy 
grandmother a black cap? What a gratification 
it would be if she only could! She was a sensi- 
ble, practical child, and when an idea once took 
root in her busy brain it was pretty sure to show 
itself in her conduct in some way. 

The next time she went to the village she 
called at a millinery store and asked the price 
of black caps. It should be of strong material, 
plain and tasteful. The shop woman knew her 
very well, and was an acquaintance of her 
mother, and at once took an interest in her 
project; so she told the cost of a cap, and said 
that if she was willing to trust her judgment she 
could make a very neat and suitable one for 
three dollars. 

Now three dollars is a small sum in itself, but 
it was much more than Jane expected the cap 
would cost. It seemed, and was, a large amount 
to her, for she had never possessed as many 
shillings. So she took Harry and Dot into her 
confidence, and invited their aid. 

“I guess J’ll spend my sixpences on her old 
black cap,” said Harry, indignantly. “I’m going 
to save up my money for the menagerie.” 

“Don’t be so selfish,” urged Jane. “Just 
think how many pairs of mittens and socks 
grandmother has knit for you; and how she 
mends your pantaloons when you tear them 
sliding down hill.” 

“And divs you tastor oil when you are sick,” 
lisped Dot. 

“Well, perhaps I'll give a dollar,” said Harry, 
“that is if I can spare it;”’ and he walked away 
with his thumbs in his pockets, as he had seen 
his father do. It was a new experience for him 
to be asked for money, and he was inclined to 
put on airs about it. 

Jane looked serious and down-hearted. “TI 
am afraid I can’t get it,” she said, little thinking 
that Dot could aid her. 

“Ono!” said Dot, “I'll div’ you all my tissin’ 
money.” 

“So you can, you darling.” And Jane caught 
her up in her sisterly arms and gave her a warm 
hug. 

There was a nice elderly man that often came 
to Mr. Joy’s house on business, who was quite 
free with his pennies. This gentleman was very 
fond of Dot, and often asked for a kiss, for 
which he playfully gave her trifling sums, and 
these windfalls Dot called her tissin’ money. 

It was much more difficult for Jane tothink how 
her portion of the cap money could be obtained 
than it had been for either Harry or Dot. She 
could neither gather apples, chop wood nor kiss 
her admirers, and she knew her mother seldom 
had money for her own needs. But there was 
one way she could earn a dollar, and that was 
by drinking cold water for three months. Her fa- 
ther had offered her that sum to sacrifice tea and 
coffee, which he did not approve of her using. 

Now it may seem a small sacrifice to give up 
a cup of coffee, but Jane was a delicate young 
girl, and in the morning seldom relished her food. 
She knew well enough that she should have no 
appetite for her breakfast without her coffee; 
but to accomplish her purpose for grandmother, 
she determined to make the effort to do without, 


There was now a brisk rivalry to see which of 
the three young folks would bring their dollar 
to the treasury first. Dot was the most success- 
ful, and “beat the rest all hollow,” as Harry said. 
This was the way she managed. 

The first time her excellent patron made his 
appearance, Dot climbed upon his knees, and 
grasped his white beard with both her dimpled 
hands. 

‘How much is a dollar of tisses?”’ she asked. 
“A dollar of kisses!’ was the surprised ejacu- 
lation. ‘‘What does this little head know about 
dollars ?”” 

“T wants a dollar.” 

“For what, my pet?” 

“Won’t you tell if I tell you—right in your 
ear?” 

‘““No.’”’ 

Dot stood up and clasped his neck with one 
arm, and held her right hand over her rosebud of 
a mouth, as she held it close to her friend’s ear. 
“IT wants a dollar to help sister Jane buy 
black lace cap for gran’ma, only nobody can’t 
know nuffin’ about it.” 

The man threw up his head with a laugh. 
“That is it, is it, Puss? Well, you shall have 
it.” And so Dot got her dollar for the asking. 
Harry’s task was not so easy. He could earn 
his money, but he could not keep it. His pennies 
burned through his pocket before he could add 
others to them, and it was several weeks before 
he discovered what the trouble was. Then he 
wisely commenced to hand Jane the pennies as 
he earned them, until the whole amount was 
completed. 

“There!” he said, testily. ‘I could have gone 
to the menagerie, and on an excursion, and had 
a dozen tintypes taken for what a bit of lace 
cost.” 

“You forget the pleasure of doing something 
to please grandma,” suggested Jane. 

Poor Jane all this while was taking her break- 
fasts with cold water, which she could not en- 
joy. But so it is often in this life of ours. The 
most deserving are compelled to use the greatest 
self-denials. But the reward comes to them al- 
most unconsciously, as it did to Jane, whose 
cheek bloomed with fresher roses, and whose 
step became more elastic as the autumn ad- 
vanced. 

In the meanwhile Jane had made several visits 
to the millinery establishment. By stealth she 
had smuggled away her grandmother’s cap that 
it might be measured, and by stealth she had re- 
stored it to its place again, a manceuvre so diffi- 
cult to accomplish that it had required a good 
deal of contriving to effect it. 

Then, too, grandma must see the cap with her 
own eyes, to make sure it would suit her. 

The milliner, who quite enjoyed Jane’s pleas- 
ant little stratagem, and entered warmly into its 
accomplishment, said that she would call upon 
grandma, with whom she was acquainted, and 
having the bandbox in her hand, would take the 
cap out and show it to her, and ask her opinion 
of it. 

“See, now, what a beautiful cap I have been 
making for a friend,” said the crafty trades- 
lady, as she was about concluding her call. 
“You should have one for yourself, madam,” 
she said. 

“Dear me!” said grandmother, taking it dain- 
tily in her hands and fitting it jauntily on her 
head; “‘now that is just what I’ve been want- 
ing for many a year.” And then she groaned, 
while the milliner looked at Jane, and Harry 
held on to his nose in the entry. 

At last the dreary three months of water- 
drinking were over, and Jane received her just 
dues, and the three dollars were won. % 

Hurrying to the milliner’s, she paid for the cap, 
and taking the bandbox under the shelter of her 
shawl, hurried home. Then, for the first time, 
her mother was entrusted with the secret. 

The story of their childish sacrifices brought 
tears to her eyes, and drawing Jane to her side, 
and patting Dot’s curly head, but looking all the 
while at Harry, who stood on one foot, near the 
window, she said, “I can’t tell you how happy I 
am that you have done this for grandma, be- 
cause you will love her more for doing it, and 
she will love you more; and because it has cost 
you self-denial, and God loves such offerings.” 

It was thought best to let grandma enjoy her 
surprise and pleasure alone in her own room at 

first. So Jane arranged the bandbox on a small 
stand, and surmounted it with a vase of vines 
and flowers, with a note of presentation, signed 
by Dot, Harry and herself. The whole was 
placed in the room while grandma was at break- 
fast with the family. 

Harry hid away in the entry to glean what he 
could through the cracks and keyhole Present- 
ly he came rushing to the kitchen door, with 
great, round eyes. 





and the next morning resolutely announced her 
determination te use cold water. 


Then another rush, with his fingers held up. 
“She’s praying.” a 

After a long pause, Harry came in, wiping his 
eyes, and sat down in a very subdued way in si- 
lence. 

Then grandma came eut, with the cap on her 
head, and the note in her hand, and kissed the 
children, her chin quivering, and the great tears 
rolling down her cheeks. 

“You have returned me good for evil,” said 
she, ‘and you’ve heaped coals of fire on my 
head. I have been a cross old woman, but I 
shall try to be different. I want you to love me. 
I shall love you always, and it won’t be buta 
little while before I shall be gone’”’—here grand- 
ma broke down completely. 

Grandmother lived a few years longer, grow- 
ing milder, and more childlike and happy as 
she grew older, and when she died the black 
lace cap was as good as new, and she was taken 
to her last repose with her venerable head rest- 
ing in it, according to her own request. 
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For the Companion. 
MR. BOWLEGS. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 


“Yes, dear, there are five of them coming to 
father’s, Mr. Bowlegs among them; and won’t I 
have fun? Pray be here by Thursday, and 
bring all the pretty ribbons you can. Bowlezs 
and two others are single gentlemen just from 
college, and green, of course, so I know we shall 
have a good time. Mother calls me, so I sup- 
pose the pies are done. Good-by; hoping to seeJ 
you very soon. Your affectionate cousin,” etc. 
The girl sat at a writing-desk which had been 
drawn up near the window, and the summer 
breeze dallied with the few curling tresses that 
had escaped from under her unique head-dress, 
a square of snowy muslin folded crosswise, and 
pinned carefully at the back of her neck. Fin- 
ishing her task as speedily as possible, she ran 
blithely down stairs, singing at the top of her 
voice,— 
“A frog he would a wooing go, 
Hey diddle, hi diddle de.’ 

“Mandy, won’t you never be serious?” said 
old Farmer Hyde, in his most forbidding tones, 
as the girl danced into the kitchen. ‘I brought 
Elder Blanchard right down from that hot 
city boardin’-house of hisn, he looked so sort 
o’ peaked, and I knew we was allers ready for 
strangers. Don’t stop eatin’, elder, take things 
comfortable. This is my Mandy. You’ve met 
before, I reckon.” 
Mandy snatched the muslin from her head, 
gave her father a glance that held more of anger 
than annoyance, and while her brown curls tum- 
bled down over neck and face, she turned a pair 
of flushed cheeks in the direction of the kitchen 
table, where the thoughtless old farmer had 
spread some cheese and doughnuts for his vis- 
itor. 

Mandy’s cheeks grew rosier and rosier as she 
met the frank, smiling gaze of the man she had 
just been writing about, and whom she had 
meanly, as it seemed to her now, designated as 
“Bowlegs.”” He sat in the old leathern arm- 
chair, his clear, honest face lighted with undis- 
guised pleasure as she came timidly toward him, 
holding out her hand. 

“T hope Iam not intruding,” he said, with a 
laugh in his eyes, that in any thing but a rever- 
end head would have been called roguish. ‘The 
deacon would have me come right out here, 
and so—I hope the frog prospered with his woo- 
ing.” 

Mandy laughed, quite at herease. The dea- 
con had gone out in the warm sunshine to see to 
the horses. 
been caught at a disadvantage, for she had on 
what she called her kitchen suit, and which was 


and worn. 
“It’s just like father,” she said, thinking in 


kitchen is just as good as the parlor. 
he had given you a seat in the best Boston 


tray of refreshments. 
have been proper.” 


der the golden haze of the sunlight. 
cows grouped under noble old elms. 


fro. 


this!” 





“Grannie’s crying,’’ said he, and crept back 
again. 


She was conscious that she had not 


a very becoming bright calico, jauntily made 


her heart what fun Cousin Kate and she would 


Now if 


rocker, in the cool room just beyond, I should 
have appeared soon in my best humor, with a 
That, you see, would 


“But not half so pleasant as this;” and he 
pointed to the open door, beyond which could be 
seen the splendor of a noonday picture, moun- 
tain, hill and valley lying in emerald beauty un- 
Nearer the 
Nearer 
still, the shining tassels of the corn waved to and 
“How desolate the glare and turmoil of a 
city look to me, compared with such a scene as 


“Dear me, do you think so?” Mandy was just 
taking a pie from the oven, over whose crisp 


ered. “Why, it is the height of my ambition to 
see the city. I should be as happy as a queen if 
I could live there.” 

“Perhaps, under some circumstances,” he 
said, thoughtfully ; “but my experience has not 
always been of the pleasantest;” and at that 
moment Mandy’s mother came down, gracious, 
in a new cap with cherry ribbons. Then the 
young minister was called out by the deacon to 
inspect some part of the farm and stock, ang 
Mandy busied herself in various household du. 
ties. 

“I declare, if it aint jest like father to bring 
strangers right in when we don’t expect compa. 
ny!” said Mrs. Lee, after the young minister hag 
reached a safe distance from the house. “My 
hands were in the dough when father brough; 
him into the kitchen. It seems as if I ought to 
hev got used to it, after all these years; but 
declare I hevn’t!”’ 

“What a pity he limps!” said Mandy, after the 
last pie was put into the oven, and she stood by 
the kitchen window watching the young map 
walking by the side of her father. 

“Yes, p’raps so,” her mother made reply; 
“though ef’t had never been for that, I suppose 
he’d never been a minister of the Gospel!” 
“Why ?” asked Mandy. ' 

“La sakes, there’s crust burning!” exclaimed 
the mother, sniffing; and when Mandy returned 
expectant to the window after covering her pies 
with paper, the old lady, growing garrulous over 
her knitting, talked on. 

“Why, yes, he was a little vagabond, the boy 
was, and not sixteen when it happened. Father 
says he was employed on a lighter at poor wages, 
and run ’tween New York and Maine, or some 
wheres. At any rate, he was in New York at 
the time, and there was a big fire, and he reached 
it just as everybody was in despair; for there, at 
the top of the house, a pretty little three-year-old 
baby was looking dow®f at the people, the smoke 
and fire all back of the child showing its ye 
low curls. Everybody was afraid, because the 
flames was breakin’ out of the second-story win- 
ders in sheets of fire. 

“Well, as 1 said before, there wa’n’t nobody 
stout-hearted enough to risk their lives for the 
poor little thing till this lad came along, and no 
sooner did h@hear the groans, and shouts, and 
cries of the people, and see that poor lone child 
away up there, than up he went, up the ladden 
right into the flames, and in another moment 
the dear baby was in his arms. But he hadn't 
no more than flung her off into somebody’s 
keeping, scarcely more than teched the ground 
with his feet, when down come the walls, and 
there he and a score of other men was buried 
under’em. But, cur’us to say, when they found 
the lad he was alive, fora mass of brick had 
semehow formed an arch, so that he wasn't 
crushed, as they thought he would be. 

“They took him to a hospital, and there it was 
the father of the little child found him, and, lear- 
ing all about him, he was so grateful that, 3 
soon as the poor boy could walk, he put himright 
into school. And then the boy wanted to goto 
college, and now here he is, one of the smartest 
young preachers in all the Conference.” 

So that was the way he had earned her rid: 
cule,—by a noble deed, done at the risk of his 
life! The hot blushes burned into Mandy's 
cheeks as she recalled the words she had written 
to her cousin. ‘‘Bowlegs!—how mean and cot 
temptible it seemed in the light of so heroic 
act! She felt almost like going to him and beg- 
ging his pardon; she did beg his pardon in her 
heart. After that she was very-quict in bis 
presence, listening in silence when he talked, 
and comparing him with other young men sl 
knew, and who had sought her favor. 

In a few days the clergymen had come to the 
Conference, and were assigned to their differett 
rooms, which had been swept, dusted and or 
mented till they fairly shone. 

There was Elder Magrow, with a head likes 


have with this “‘green” young parson. ‘‘He has | glass globe fringed with a few white hairs, with 
no idea of the propriety of things. To him the | his immense double chin and ponderous waist 


There was Elder Smythe, after whom Mandy 
had named one of the tallest bean-poles. Thert 
was Elder Brown, always laughing, and chuck 
ing her under the chin, precisely as he had dott 
when she was only five years old; and young 
Elder Obit, a grave, dyspeptic youth, who had 
thrown her almost into convulsions once by 0 
emnly asking her if she knew that chalk w# 
good for heartburn, just after they had ris 
from family prayers. 

But, strange to say, she had lost all disp 
tion to “make fun” of them, and surprised het 
Cousin Kate when she came, a few days sft 
by the seriousness of her demeanor when si 
laughingly asked how Bowlegs was 
along. 

“Don’t call him that!” she said, her heels 
burning as she thought of her own misdemes 
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“Why, my dear, you called him so yourself,” 
said Kate. 

“And if you knew how ashamed I am!” was 
the quick reply; and then Mandy was called 
down stairs. 

“There is something going on,’’ mused Cousin 
Kate, her eyes twinkling. ‘Either my merry 
little coz is going to die, or this young minister 
has captured her heart. I never saw such a 
change in my life.” 

At supper Kate watched narrowly. Elder 
Magrow was full of vivacity, and told many a 
merry Western story; Elder Obit cut his bread 
up into ounce pieces, and gave exactly five min- 
utes to the mastication of each; Elder Smythe 
atean unlimited quantity of pickled peaches, and 
finished his meal with a large saucer of quince 
preserves; but young Elder Blanchard, who, she 
soon learned, was the one her cousin had desig- 
nated as Bowlegs, enlisted her sympathies at 
once. His manly bearing and pleasant face put 
to flight all the foolish imaginings that Mandy’s 
letter had conjured in her mind. 

Poor Mandy had often wondered at herself 
since she had known of his brave act, and she 
was not prepared for 2 question that was put to 
herone evening when Cousin Kate had remained 
at home, and, somehow, Elder Obit had found 
his way to her side after the evening service. 

“What do you think they have asked me to 
do?” he queried, as they walked side by side. 

“{’m sure I don’t know,” she answered, her 
rosy cheeks hidden by the dusk, and yet she al- 
most divined what he would say 

“They have asked me to stay here and become 
their minister,”’ was the reply. 

“And—and you will?” 

“Tt somewhat depends upon you.” 

“Me!” and there was a long silence. Elder 
Blanchard beamed wpon everybody the next 
morning. Kate told her cousin that his face 
was absolutely radiant. By the time the Con- 
ference met the next year Elder Blanchard had 
the ministers at the parsonage; and Mandy, as 
sweet and blooming as ever, modestly did the 
duties of a hostess. She did smile once, when 
Kate laughingly referred to the letter of invita- 
tion sent to her, in which Mandy said, ““My hus- 
band is as anxious you should come as I am, 
and I have told him all about ‘Bowlegs.’ ” 


——_ +o —____ 
For the Companion. 
SNIPE. 

By Bufus Sargent. 


Onacertain winter’s night there was a tremendous 
plot developed on the upper floor of Dr. Smithin’s 
school for young gentlemen in the town of Buxton. 
It was arranged that the third floor fellows were to 
seize and secrete all the pillows and bolsters of the 
second floor boys, and were to resist all attempts to 
recover the articles by force of arms, if necessary. 

It was kept, of course, @ profound secret. The 
“second floors” had rendered themselves obnoxious 
to the “third floors” in many different ways. They 
had stopped their hot water on the stairs, cut off 
their lamp-wicks, rung them out of bed an hour too 
early on one of the coldest mornings, and now the 
lads on the “third floor” were about to revenge them- 
selves, 

They were rather afraid of the usher, a bearded, 
muscular fellow, who used to delight in catching 
them in their roguery, but they selected a night 
when he was to be absent. One of the ringleaders, 
a2 overgrown, boastful young man of fourteen, 
named Bruce, declared that if he caught the usher 
prying around on that evening he would not only 
givehim a thrashing then and there, but he would 
make the school too hot to hold him. Some of the 
little boys grinned at this, for Bruce was thought to 
be as big a coward as the four walls held. Bruce 
saw them laugh, and as they were all too small to be 
feared by him, dashed in among them and knocked 
their heads together until they cried. 

“Don’t show me any impertinence,” bawled he, 
“or we'll have a falling out.” 

The hour for the invasion came. All wasarranged. 
The affair had been kept secret. The smallest boys 
were in a fever of excitement, as they declared they 
had many scores to settle with the “second floor,” 
and longed to make matters even. 

There was one of them, however, who looked on 
but teok no part. This was a young pale-face, 
whose legs were so thin that he was nicknamed 
“Snipe.” His eyes were large, his voice was gentle, 
and his body small, but he was one of the best 
scholars in the school. He was not a “‘prig.” That 
is, he seemed to like fan, but he would not. take 
share init himself. The boys did not think he would 
tell of their pranks, and so they did not care much 
whether he knew their secret plans or not. 

Nine o'clock came. It was customary for the “third 
floor” to go to bed quarter of an hour before the 
“second floor,” and so there was time enough for the 
stealing of the pillows. 

The conspirators, in their slippers, ran up the 
ttairs and silently dispersed in the rooms on the 
‘econd floor, and after a moment re-appeared with 
their arms full of bedding. They hurried quietly 
up the stairs, and in five minutes not a second floor 


the bolsters and pillows in the entry, and then put 
out the lights and sat trembling and giggling in the 
dark for the “second floors” to come up. 

In ten minutes the boys who slept on the second 
floor began to move. The “third floors,” by looking 
over the balusters, could see the lights in the corri- 
dors below. They encouraged each other not to be 
afraid, for they all knew a fierce fight was to come 
off presently. 

The “second floors” began toascend. The “third 
floors’ drew back and waited breathlessly. 

The victims entered their rooms. There was a 
moment of silence, in which the hearts of the “third 
floors’ thumped like sledge-hammers. Then angry 
exclamations arose from below. 

“‘Where are our pillows? Who's got my coverlid? 
Where’s my bolster? What's this for? Who’s played 
this trick?” 

They all came to their doors and looked at each 
other. The ‘third floors’? began to seize their pil- 
lows and to creep to the railing. 

“Aha! I know who has done it,” shouted a “sec- 
ond-floor;” ‘‘those little beggars up stairs.”’ 
Instantly there was a rush. The ‘third floors’ 
uttered a war-cry and leaped up and whirled the pil- 
lows over their heads. 

The “second floors’? came on. Then there was a 
shock of battle. Screams arose, and an avalanche of 
white pillows fell on the heads of the besiegers. They 
struggled valiantly. But so did the “third floor” 
boys. 

The strife was at its height, when the loud, coarse 
voice of the usher was heard, and he came plunging 
into the middle of the fray, white with anger. The 
boys vanished like ghosts, third and second floors, 
too, and the usher was left in the middle of the pil- 
lows, taking names upon a bit of paper. 

In ten minutes more the halls were put in order 
again. The housekeeper had restored the various 
articles to the rooms where they belonged, and the 
culprits heard the voicesof the doctor and the 
usher as they talked over the affair in the entry out- 
side. 

They imagined that the usher was advising severe 
punishment, and in the morning it was plain that 
they were right. Every ‘third floor’ was to be kept 
within the school yard for a week, and was to sleep 
without pillows for ten days. 

The boys were indignant. In their anger the 
question arose, Who told the usher? 

“Somebody must have done it,”’ cried Bruce, with 
aloud voice; ‘‘some miserable little sneak, who is so 
goody-good that he don’t likefun and turns telltale.” 
And Bruce stared hard at the circle of faces before 
him. 

“I won’t say who I think it is,” said he, ‘‘but the 
fellow isn’t here, and that’s enough.” 

Everybody looked around and counted heads. 

“Snipe,” alone, was absent. 

During the next day the severity of the punish- 
ment was more keenly felt, and the excitement and 
anger of the boys became more intense. They deter- 
mined to find out who told the usher, and put the 
question directly to Snipe. 

“Did you tell the usher, you little villain?” 

Snipe shook his head. 

“But somebody saw you coming out of his room 
after supper on that night.” 

“I can’t help it,” replied Snipe. ‘I did come out 
of his room, but we talked about Virgil, and I didn’t 
say a word about pillows or any thing else.” 

“Then why didn’t you help us?” 

“Why? Why, because I didn’t want to get into 
trouble, as you have; that’s the reason.” 

“O, stuff and nonsense!” cried Bruce, and all the 
other fellows echoed him. They went off together, 
and Snipe was left to himself. 

“T’ll tell you what,” cried Bruce to the rest as soon 
as they were out of hearing, ‘‘I think that fellow is 
the telltale. He isn’t fit to be here among gentle- 
men, and the sooner he is made to feel it the better. 
Let’s swing him to-night.” 

“Good!” cried two or three of the boys. ‘He de- 
serves it. He’s nothing but asneak. Let’s do it.” 

Now swinging was a mode of punishment adopted 
by the boys of this school to express their very 
serious displeasure at the conduct of any one of their 
number whom they thought deserved it. If a boy 
was found to be guilty of cheating, or of betraying 
another, he was “‘swung”’ at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, and up to this time the practice, luckily, had 
produced no very bad effects. 

Here was an occasion, it seemed to them, when 
swinging was absolutely necessary. Snipe was sus- 
pected of traitorous conduct. If no notice was 
taken of it he would be sure to act as a spy in the fu- 
ture. Therefore to swing him was both a means of 
punishment and of protection. 

“We must do it to-night,’’ said Bruce. 

“Yes; don’t wait. String him up, and teach him 
it aint safe to be a spy,”’ cried another. 

“We can take him when the nine o’clock bell rings. 
Then old Smithins will be in his.room, and Jinks 
(the usher) will be housed for the night.” 

After the last light was put out in the halls, and 
Snipe was sleeping snugly in his bed, he was sudden- 
ly awakened by some soft substance upon his mouth. 
His hands and feet were seized. He was bound with 
towels, and pulled out of his bed. This was nota 
hard thing to do, for he was small, and‘had but lit- 
tle strength. There were a dozen fellows about 
him, in their nightdresses, and with caps on, and 
their faces covered, with the exception of their 
eyes. These caps were made of newspaper, and they 
looked like a Ku-Klux uniform. Snipe could not 

make any outcry, for his mouth was covered tightly. 
He was taken up, wrapped in his sheets, and then 








bed had a pillow to call its own. Hiding the cover- 


carried out into the entry. There was a single can- 


\ids under the clothes-presses, tha bovs mado tacks of , dle burnina thera, 


Upon the floor was a long, stout rope, at the end 
of which, fastened by cords, was a flat piece of 
board, arranged like a swing seat. 

Snipe was put into this seat. His arms were se- 
curely fastened to the cords. Another coverlid was 
wrapped around him, and then the window was 
noiselessly opened, and he was lifted up and seated 
on the window-sill. 

“Tell us who told the usher,’’ whispered one of the 
boys in his ear. 

Snipe shook his head. 

“Over with him,” cried the boy; and they all seized 
| the rope, and Snipe was pushed out into the bitter 
| night air, and lowered, inch by inch, until he hung 
several feet below the window, on the outside of the 
building. Then the end of the rope was fastened, 
the window partly shut, and the boys waited. 
Would he give in? How long would he stand the 
cold? A noise was heard below, and one fellow put 
out the light, and the rest stole off to their rooms, 
to wait until the noise should cease. But it did not 
cease. Itseemed to be coming nearer, but very slow- 
ly. One boy crept out and looked over the baluster. 
There was the doctor, with a candle, superintending 
the porter and a boy, who were moving a secretary 
upthe stairs. 

The window, out of which Snipe was hanging, was 
| directly at the head of these stairs, and if the boys 

went to release Snipe, they could not fail to be caught 
by thedoctor. Ifso, the chances were that they would 
be sent away from school in disgrace. 

The boys all stood at the doors of their rooms, shiv- 
ering in their nightdresses, peering out at the cracks. 
The secretary came up very slowly. They heard the 
doctor’s voice now and then, and it seemed to them 
that he was in an unusually angry mood. Their 
hearts began to quake. What was poor Snipe suffer- 
ing all this time. It was very cold, and the wind 
blew pretty hard. 

They began to feel very uncomfortable. Still the 
secretary did not advance much, and the men seemed 
to be resting. Gusts of air swept through the corri- 
dors and blew upon their thinly-clad figures, and 
made them shiver. Poor Snipe! He would catch 
his death cold, even if he were not knocked to pieces 
against the side of the house. The little wretches 
grew almost beside themselves with apprehension. 

Some of them debated whether they ought not to 
goat once and pull Snipe in, no matter what hap- 
pened. But it took courage to do this. Suddenly 
they heard the doctor exclaim,— 

“Where does this draught of air come from? I 
feel iton my head.” (His head was bald.) 

The boys jumped into their beds. They had not 
been able to close the window entirely, on account 
of the rope, and they knew the wind came in there. 
The steps of the doctor were heard ascending the 
stairs. There was a moment's silence. Then he 
cried, in atone of surprise, ‘‘What is this rope for? 
Why —what—there’s something outside! Come 
here, Jacob and William!” Then the window was 
raised, and Snipe was of course discovered. 
pulled up, and the frightened boys in bed heard the 
doctor say, with great emotion,— 


him! Poor boy! he’s quite stiff! O, how wicked! 
Who did this, Davis?” 


of them. 

guing together. 
and whispered together. 
looking grave, and so did the doctor. 


asked one of them. 


see him?” 
will arouse him.” 


He was very white. He looked at them absently. 


said, in a low voice,— 


fight. He didn’t. 


let me know what you were going to do. 


heard the conversation. 
the time. The fellow was Bruce, here!’ 

This was an awful thunderbolt. 
ally disliked, but now he was detested. 


sure. 


hours of convalescence. Snipe was asked, one day 


ing agai ds?’’ 





t the clapb 





He was 


“Why, it’s poor little Davis; they’ve almost killed 


But little Davis was treated as he deserved. As 
soon as he could bear it, the boys were allowed to | on his feet as a cat, an’ jest large enough to be peek- 
visit him every day, and they brought him every | in’ an’ pokin’ round into every thing, out doors an’ 
thing that their pocket-money could afford. His ta-|in the house, an’I had taken pains to split some 
ble was piled with fruit, jellies and flowers, and there | shakes an’ put acrost the door, so he couldn’t git out 
were plenty of volunteers to read to him during his | 0’ the house, 


and added up all your ages, and—and—well, then, I 
guess I fell asleep.’ 

“Wasn't it cold?” 

“A little.” : 
“Ah, but it was too bad, Snipe. We are sorry.” 


—— +o - 
For the Companion. 


UNCLE JONATHAN’S RATTLE- 
SNAKE STORY. 


By M. H. W. Jaquith. 
We sat en the porch one pleasant summer evening, 
my uncle, aunt and myself, Uncle Jonathan with 
his pipe in his mouth; Aunt Ann with a yard of 
“knitting-work,’’ as she called it, in her hand, and I 
taking my ease in the capacious, calico-covered rock- 
ing-chair. 
“Well, Martha”—Uncle Jonathan hgd previously 
told me he “didn’t believe in fancy nicknames”— 
“I’m downright glad to see you, but I’m afeard you'll 
be a bit lonesome till Jane gits home. If she'd a 
| known you was acomin’ jest at this pint e’ time, 
| she wouldn’t a gone up to Checarger, but I'll go to 
| town and telegraft her down to-morrow.” 
I assured him that this would be unnecessary, as I 
had come to make a summer’s visit in the Prairie 
State, and should have plenty of time to make 
Cousin Jennie’s acquaintance. I could content my- 
self among the novelties of the beautiful country 
farm-house, till she should return, ‘only,’ I said, 
“I am so afraid of snakes. Are there many here, 
now, Uncle Jonathan?” 

His first reply was a loud laugh. Then he said 
“Wal, Ido think it runs in your family to be afraid 
ofsnakes. Is your mother more afeard of snakes than 
common? Why, here’s your Aunt Ann, she hasn’t 
had half the proper comfort of her life sence she 
came here for terror of ’em. Did you ever hear 
about her awful skeer over the rattlesnake Eliphalet 
swallered when he was a baby?” 

“Now don’t go telling her o’ that,’’ remonstrated 
Aunt Ann; but he insisted on relating it to me, and 
I give it as far as I can recall it, in his own dialect: 

“You see, Martha, ’twas tight times back in old 
New Hampshire, the farms were stony an’ rough, 
an’ it took a lifetime of work to git ’em ready for 
workin’; so your father removed to the Genesee Val- 
ley in York State, an’ I pushed on out here with one 
old span 0’ hosses, an’ all we had in the world, in- 
cludin’ your Aunt Ann an’ the baby, was packed into 
the moving wagon. We picked out this spot on the 
edge o’ the prairie, because I kind o’ liked this little 
bit o’ timber, and the ledge o’ stone that goes down 
to the creek-bank; an’ then I thought I could make 
a good farm out ont, which I have done. 

“Your Aunt Ann was naturally afear of snakes— 
jest the little striped ones that run among the stones 
in Hampshire used to skeer her almost into fits—an’ 
that was her main objection to comin’ to so milda 
country. The very day we moved into the cabin 
there came along an old hunter, a kind o’ Indian 
scout an’ trapper, an’ says he to me, “Did you know 
you’d built your cabin plum close to a rattlesnake 

” 
ol tell you I was kind o’ skeery at that my- 
self; but the old fellow smoothed it over by sayin’ 
that there used to bea big rattlesnakes’ den right 


But Davis made no answer. They knew he was | under the ledge, but maybe they'd all got killed off 
not dead, that was one good thing. and the young | now; he knew he had killed mor’n forty there his 
scamps hoped in their hearts that he would not tell | own self. 


“One night a neighbor came in, an’ your Aunt 


They spent a wretched night, whispering and ar- | Ann, who was always inquirin’ about snakes, because 
In the morning the story went | they run in her head so, asked him about the nature 
round that Snipe was fearfully sick. The boys gath- | of ’em, an’ before I could stop him he had Jaunched 
ered about his room door, with awe-stricken faces, | out an awful story of his fallin’ in with a black snake 
A physician came out, | the summer before. 


“Accordin’ to his talk, which I didn’t half believe 


“Please, sir, how ishe? Is Davis pretty sick, sir?”’ | at the time, though your Aunt Ann swallered every 


word of it for truth, he was standin’ under a tree 


The doctor gave them a long, penetrating look, and | mendin’ a whiplash, when somethin’ jest dropped 
then said to the physician, ‘“‘When can they goin to| right down from overhead, an’ before he could 


rightly think what it was, a black snake wasa windin’ 


“They can go now,’ was the reply; “perhaps it | around and around him, jest pinnin’ his arms to his 


side asif he had been tied with a rope; and while he 


With scared looks they surrounded Snipe’s bed. | was shouting to the boys in the corn-field for help, it 


wound round his throat and nearly choked him. 


“Look at his eyes,’ whispered Bruce, turning pale. | He said he never should forgit how the terrible rep- 
‘‘He dvesn’t know us.” Just then somebody came | tile held his head right before his face, with his 
up to the bed and spoke. It was the usher. He| bright, wicked eyes dancin’ an’ glarin’ into hisn; but 


the boys came in the nick 0’ time, an’ by pullin’ on 


“I think I know why you did this cruel thing, | the snake’s tail got him off, an’ so saved his life. 
boys. You thought Davis told me about the pillow- 


“Accordin’ to my notion, the whole story didn’t 


T’'ll tell you who did. Don’t go | stand to reason, butmore’n a half-a-dozen times your 
away, Bruce; stay where you are.” (He took him by | Aunt Ann screamed in her sleep that night, and I 
the arm.) “The fellow who told me did so because I} had to wake her up fn’ quiet her, she was dream- 
promised to let him off from extra Virgil, if he would | in’ so o’ snakes. The very next mornin’, as I was a 
I had rea- | goin’ down the creek-bank for a pail 0’ water, I heard 
sons for believing that you were going to play some | a rustlin’ an’ a rattlin’ that made my heart jump; but 
trick. Little Davis, who was sitting behind the door, | I was bound to kill the creature, and I did it. He 
He knew who told me all | had a string 0’ rattles worth seein’—seventeen in all, 


which made him twenty years of age- one of the 


Bruce was gener- | first settlers. I carried in the rattles, an’, without 


sayin’ any thing to mother, put them ina tin box, 


The affair was investigated, and it was found that | thinkin’ I would send them back to New Hampshire 
as Bruce was the leader, and had suggested the | as a curiosity. 
swinging of Snipe. He was expelled from the school, 
Land two or three other boys were placed under cen- | every little while I would go down the ledge to see 


“I went out to chop some firewood, close by, an’ 


what I could find, 
“Eliphalet was then goin’ on two year old, as spry 


.| “AN of asuddintI heard your Aunt Ann seream- 


“How did you feel when you were out there, bang-| in’ an’ yellin’, an’, as I threw down my axe an’ run 


np the bank, she bounded over the shakes at the 


“0,” he replied, with a faint laugh, “I eaid a lot of | door, an’ come runnin’ toward me, her face as white 
Greek verses; I counted one hundred backwards; | as a sheet. 
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“©, John, the baby! There’s a snake run down 
his throat, an’ he’s chokin’ to death!’ an’ then she 
fainted clean away, an’ fell down. 

“J let her alone, an’ run in an’ caught up the baby; 
an’ sure enough, he was layin’ on his back, an’ the 
rattles of a snake’s tail werea hangin’ out o’ his 
mouth, an’ he was black in the face as a dinner-pot. 

“It seemed to me I was an hour gettin’ him in my 
arms, an’ when I pulled at the tail the first time two 
or three of the rattles came off in my hand; an’ I 
pulled again, an’ there came a string of ’em, an’ he 
was apparently a dyin’. Then I poked my fingers 
down, but I couldn’t feel any thin’ more, an’ fora 
minute I was real desprit, but jest then I see the tin 
box I had put the rattles in layin’ on the floor, and 
au idea struck me that made the mystery clear. 

“Mother had given the box to him to play with, 
an’ he had taken off the cover an’ put the rattles 
into his mouth, and somehow got ’em slipped down 
his throat; an’ of course, when mother heard him 
chokin’ an’ looked round, she remembered old Simp- 
son’s snake story, and thought a snake had run down 
the baby’s throat! 

“To save my life I couldn’t help laughin’ while I 
was blowin’ the breath o’ life into my boy. Aftera 
little bit he come to, an’ then I set him down on the 
floor, an’ went out to Ann, who was jest a gettin’ up. 
I was a haw-hawin’ at the top o’ my lungs, an’ it so 
kind of got her temper up to see me ticklin’ so, that 
she forgot her faintin’ fit for that time, an’ when I 
tried to pacify her by explainin’, she couldn’t see 
any thin’ funny about it at all, but give me the aw- 
fullest talkin’ to she ever did since I married her; 
first, for puttin’ the rattles within his reach, an’ next, 
for laughin’ when the baby might ’a’ been choked to 
death, an’ she scared into a lunatic asylum; then she 
took a good hard cry. 

“The next day I hitched up the wagon, an’ drove 
her over to one o’ the neighbors, an’ then I an’ the 
neighbors’ boys got together an’ built a big fire in 
the little hole that went into the rock. 

“After as hota fire as we could make burn, we 
filled the hole up with stones tight as a drum, an’ I 
never saw no more rattlesnakes within a mile o’ the 
house afterwards; but when I come to blast out the 
rock, ten years after, to git the stone for the founda- 
tion o’ this house, we come to quite a big cave, an’ 
there was a heap o’ snake bones all twisted together, 
an’ tied in knots as big as a bushel. 

I can tell you, Eliphalet made big eyes when I told 
him when a baby he had swallowed the rattles. 
That was the first time mother heard any thing about 
the rattlesnakes’ den, an’ to my notion, she has never 
had a day of real, solid comfort since, for fear some 
of the snakes got away, and are runnin’ round loose 
now.” 

THE HUMAN HAIR. 
AS SEEN THROUGH A MICROSCOPE, 


The skin on nearly all parts of the body is the 
seat of innumerable depressions that lead into 
little bag-like receptacles, called hair-sacs, from 
which the hair grows. These hair-sacs, when 
magnified, clearly show the manner of the nour- 
ishment and growth of the hair. At the bottom 
of each bag or sac is a little oval-shaped eleva- 
tion. From this the new hair grows when the 
old one has fallen out or been extracted. 


a 





HAIR AND HAIR-SAG, 

a, Hair. 6, Root of the hair. c, Bulb of the hair. d, Hair- 
sac. #, Oval-shaped elevation. ¢, The skin at the aper- 
ture of the hair-sacs. 4, Ducts of the sebaceous glands. 
There is a very common belief that if the hair 

is pulled out it will not grow again. Were such 

the case, it would certainly be a great boon to 
those who are troubled with superfluous hair. 

But, unfortunately for them, not only does the 

hair reappear after extraction, but it tends to 

grow stronger than before, and, within certain 
limits, the oftener the operation is repeated, the 
greater is its strength and luxuriance. 

The reason of this is obvious. The extraction 
of the hair irritates the papilla, and causes a 
rush of blood to it, so that extra nutriment is 
provided for the growth of the succeeding hair. 

An examination of the hair with the micro- 
scope reveals to us the fact that it is chiefly com- 
posed of fibres, closely packed together, and that 





each is enveloped in a thin skin or cuticle, com- 
posed of square-shaped cells, while many of the 
hairs—the white and coarse ones in particular— 
are marked by acentral streak, called the me- 
dulla, corresponding to the pith in the stems of 
plants, and which is also composed of cells. 

Scattered here and there over the hair, a num- 
ber of dark streaks and spots are usually to be 
seen, composed partly of air-cells, but principal- 
ly of pigment, such as we find in the skin itself; 
and it is upon the varying quantity and tint of 
this pigment that the differences in color of the 
hair in different persons, and on different parts 
of the body, are mainly to be attributed. These 
pigment granules disappear in old age, and the 
hair becomes white. 

Most of our readers have probably heard of 
cases in which, under the influence of violent 
emotion, such as sudden fear or intense grief, 
the hair has turned gray in a single night, but 
much skepticism exists as to the possibility of 
such anoccurrence. While, however, such cases 
are certainly rare, it is an undoubted fact that 
they do occur, and that they are not the mere 
offsprings of a lively imagination. And a very 
curious circumstance has been discovered with 
regard to them, namely, that the change of col- 
or is not dependent upon the disappearance of 
the pigment of the hair, which can only take 
place slowly, but upon the sudden development 
in its interior of a number of air-bubbles, that 
hide and destroy the effect of the pigment, which 
remains unaltered. 





SEBACEOUS GLANDS FROM THE NOSE SURROUND- 
ING (b) A HAIR-8AC, 


Hairs taken from the inside of the nose, and 
placed under a powerful microscope, will best 
serve the purpose of general illustration as to 
the character of the hair, as these are unusually 
stout from their peculiar nourishment, and their 
roots are well-defined, full and clear. 

In a state of health, the hair, when it has 
grown to a certain length, falls out; but this 
shedding of the hair is such a slow process that 
it produces no deformity, and almost passes un- 
observed. It is far different, however, when the 
health is reduced, as after a fever, for then it 
falls away in such abundance as to produce well- 
marked thinning of the hair, and to cause much 
uneasiness. 

Such a condition is not to be neglected, partly 
because of the deformity which results, but 
mainly because it indicates that the general 
health is in an unsatisfactory state. 

Again, many persons must have seen cases in 
which the hair has a tendency to fall away in 
certain parts, leaving round bald patches; and 
instances are known to the writer of the success- 
ive destruction of different portions of the hair, 
until not a single hair was left upon any part of 
the body. 

It is supposed by some that this disease is de- 
pendent upon a minute plant which eats away 
the hair; but the most recent investigations tend 
to show that it is not so, but that there is some 
peculiar alteration of the nerves of the affected 
portions of the skin. There are certain diseases 
of the hair, however, which are undoubtedly due 
to the implantation and germination of minute 
fungi, or low order of vegetable growth, of which 
we have a good illustration in the disease too well 
known under the name of ringworm of the head; 
and it is this circumstance which imparts to it 
its contagious quality. 


o> — 

Tre CRATER OF THE WoRLD.—Buffon said 
Holland was the lowest country of the globe; 
but he was mistaken, The greatest depression 


in the earth’s surface is found in the plains 
about the Dead Sea, thirteen hundred feet below 
the level of the Mediterranean. 

The “cities of the Plain” were certainly sunk 
lowest of all in moral depression, and perhaps 
the physical depression of their old locality is a 
consequence of the volcanic rain sent in judg- 
ment upon them so long ago. 





HOPE. 


Hope smiles on the boy from the hour of his birth, 
To the youth it gives bliss without limit; 
It gleams for old age as a star on earth, 
And the darkness of death cannot dim it, 
Its rays will gild even fathomless gloom, 
When the pilgrim of life lies down in the tomb. 
From the German of Schiller. 
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PROGRESS IN FASHION. 











Fashion in dress appears to be one of those 
unaccountable things which follow no rules, and 
have no particular reasons for their changes. 
The fashions in ladies’ costumes seem to move 
in a circle, and, in the course of a few years, 
repeat themselves, human invention in this de- 
partment being soon exhausted. 

Male attire is more stationary. The modifica- 
itons it undergoes are comparatively slight, and 
can generally be traced to some general change 
in the mode of living. Thus, pantaloons or 
trousers took the place of knee-breeches in ordi- 
nary wear, when daily journeys were no longer 
made on horseback. And the same, with top- 
boots, which were originally made to cover the 
knee; then turned down, and now made shorter, 
the turned down part being represented by the 
lighter-colored leather wherewith our ‘‘Well- 
ingtons”’ are still tipped. 

If we wish to trace the history of costumes, we 
may do so most readily by examining the official 
dress of various professions and comparing it 
with our ordinary wear. We have for the most 
part discarded these official costumes in this 
country, but in England they are still found in 
abundance. What traveller has not been amused 
with the strange attire of the Beef-eaters, the 
guardians of the Tower of London, and personal 
attendants on the Queen on state occasions? 
Yet their costume was once the ordinary one. 

The army, the law and the church, are all 
conservative in their tendency, and preserve old 
habits (habit originally meant coat) as long as 
possible. Thus the barristers and clergy in Eng- 
land still wear black gowns with long sleeves, 
and little hoods on their backs. These gowns 
were once common outer garments or cloaks, 
but, being inconvenient, were in time discarded, 
except by the members of these professions. 
They also now put their arms through slits in- 
stead of the sleeves, and make the hoods so 
small that they could not be worn. 

In the uniforms of soldiers the breast and col- 
lar are often of a different color from the rest of 
the coat. This is because the flaps of double- 
breasted coats were formerly turned back, and 
the collar turned down, so that the lighter-col- 
ored lining was displayed. The coats are now 
closed in front, and the collars stand up, but the 
different color is a relic of the old fashion. 

Who has not wondered at the buttons at the 
waist on the back of a coat, which are not par- 
ticularly ornamental, and certainly not useful? 
These are explained by the old fashion of having 
coats buttoned up at the sides. The buttons 
were allowed to remain after the seams were 
sewed up, and gradually wandered from the 
sides to the middle of the back. 

The slits in the long tails of coats were made 
for convenience in riding, and could formerly be 
buttoned up when not needed. In order to ren- 
der the buttons and buttonholes ornamental, 
they were surrounded with lace, and this is sup- 
posed to be the origin of the lace now seen on 
the coat-tails of a court dress. 

The changes in male attire seem to indicate 
that the men, at least, are becoming more sensi- 
ble in such matters than they formerly were; 
that progress is in the right direction. 

When will the ladies follow suit? 
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A DIFFICULT ESCAPE. 

After the civil war in Paris came to an end in 
the spring of 1871, there were thousands of rebel 
prisoners in the hands of the government. They 
have not all been tried yet, but hundreds of 
them have been tried and condemned. Many 
were sentenced to be imprisoned, and no less 
than three hundred were confined in the fortress 
of Port Louis. 

This fortification is on the coast of France, 
and at high tide is wholly surrounded by water. 
The walls are very thick, high and strong, encir- 
cling the island. The barracks where the pris- 
oners are kept are in the centre of the citadel. 

Last year some of the prisoners conceived the 





idea that it was not impossible for them to es- 
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cape. Todo so they must in some way make ag 
tunnel from their barracks under the ground to 
the outside of the wall of the fortress. The 
story of their efforts and of their final success js 
one of the most interesting incidents we have 
read for a long time. 

In the first place, they had to draw the nails 
out of the floor of their barracks with their fin. 
ger-nails. This done, they found quite a large 
cave beneath. They begun their tunnel, using 
a tin dinner plate for a shovel, and a napkin for 
a wheelbarrow. The earth was carefully trodden 
down in the place where it was empticd. After 
a few days all but six of the prisoners gave up 
the attempt, but the rest persevered to the end, 
The keepers only came into the barracks to cal] 
the roll and to bring food, and those who did 
not make the attempt kept the secret to the last, 

It was necessary first to make the tunnel di- 
rectly downward, because it would have to pass 
under aroad, and if the horizontal tunnel should 
not be deep enough, the road would cave. This 
tunnel was made to reach thirteen feet below the 
surface, and then it took a downward slope 
toward the wall forty-six feet farther. The diffi. 
culty of making a tunnel fifty-nine feet long, 
with only the tools mentioned, can be imagined. 
The six men were more than three months at 
this work alone. 

At last they reached the wall, They had been 
told that it was six feet thick. They found it to 
be built of enormous blocks of granite, and six. 
teen feet six inches in thickness. For a long 
time they could make no impression whatever 
on the wall. At last one of them thought of 
using one of the bars that formed the gate to 
their window for a crowbar. They worked 
away at loosening this bar until they dug it out, 
and put in its place a wooden bar, made just 
like it, and painted with ink and blacking. 

Finally, after incredible labor, they finished a 
hole through the wall large enough to let a man 
pass through, and waited for night to escape, 
They made their beds so as to look as if there 
were persons sleeping in them, went down into 
the tunnel, and, as soon as it was dark and low 
tide, dropped outside the wall on the beach. 
They followed the wall round, gained the main- 
land, and marched all night. In the morning 
they brushed up as well as they could, so as not 
to look like escaped prisoners, went to a railway 
station, and took passage for a small town in 
Brittany on the coast. There they found an 
English vessel, and about the time it was discov- 
ered by the warden of the Port Louis fortress 
that they had escaped, they were seasick but 
safe in the English Channel. 

If the men had been common criminals, we 
ought not to feel any sympathy with them; but 
the French government made a great mistake 
in trying to punish men who were simply led 
away, in most cases, by political leaders, who 
encouraged them to fight for what they supposed 
were their rights. 
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A HORSE THAT TIPPLED. 


Sorrel was a respectable and truthful horse 
until he became demoralized by the use of rum. 
Then he became both a false witness and a hyp 
ocrite, as you shall see. One day when Sorrel 
and Mr. Jones, his owner, were moving along 
the village street very amicably together, as was 
their custom, the horse was seized with colic, 
and was relieved of pain by a well-peppered tod- 
dy from a rum-shop near by. It is to Sorrel’s 
credit that the liquor had to be forced down his 
throat; but it brought relief, and he trotted away 
as good as new. 

The next time Mr. Jones had occasion to drive 
by the shop, Sorrel was again seized with colic, 
and was again relieved of pain by toddy; but, 
alas! this time Sorrel made no wry faces, and 
his cure was more rapid than before. After this 
the cramps became chronic, and whenever the 
rum-shop was in sight, the poor creature’s dis 
tress became both ludicrous and perplexing. 
Mr. Jones, being a strictly temperate man, 
soon tired of his visits to the bar-room; besides, 
Sorrel’s speedy recoveries were suspicious in 
themselves. So he concluded to substitute flog 
gings for toddies, and for once let Sorrel’s cramps 
cure themselves. 

The next time the two approached the rum 
shop, Mr. Jones grasped the reins firmly, and 
seized his whip. Poor Sorrel, little thinking 
of what was in store for him, gave the usual 
grunt and half-whine of distress, and curled his 
back in apparent agony just before the shop 
door. We should not like to describe what fol 
lowed, but it proved that something beside 
moral suasion is a remedy for tippling, and that 
a raw hide is good for a depraved appetite 
Sorrel forgot his cramps in a hurry, but started 
off in sullen leaps and jerks, as if determined to 
be revenged for his loss of peppered sling. Se¥- 








eral floggings were necessary before Sort! 
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Jearned to go by the rum-shop, as decent people 
should, but he is now well cured of cramps and 


tippling. 
Wedo not recommend Mr. Jones’ method of 
cure, but isn’t it suggestive? Cc. W. F. 
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BLOWING OUT GAS. 


Prof. Wilson, the famous editor of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, was fond of night-work. Most of his 
brilliant articles were written at night. When gas 
was first introduced into Edinburgh, he thought it 
would be a great improvement over candles or 
Jamps for this late work. The pipes and burners, 
therefore, were brought into his house, and he con- 
gratulated himself on the good times ahead. 

But the dream was soon over. After working 
hard and with great satisfaction, the first night, he 
Jeaned back in his chair, and lost himself in a rev- 
erie. A nap may have followed the reverie, for he 
found the fire low, the room cold and the hour late. 

He made ready at once for bed, and without think- 
ing of the new illuminator, gave a vigorous puff, put 
out the flame, and was soon lost in sleep. He woke, 
however, in an hour or two, with a horrible feeling 
of suffocation, and found the chamber intolerable, 
filled with gas from the unturned burner. Disgust- 
ed with his stupidity, and fearing its repetition, he 
ordered pipes and burners to be removed, and re- 
turned to old-fashioned lights. 
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AN EXPENSIVE COAT. 

Thomas Jefferson used te say, with a dry humor, 
that he sold a whole farm to buy an overcoat. The 
foree of the joke was in its severe truth, and Mr. 
Parton explains it in an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly. The father of Mr. Jefferson’s wife died, 
just before the Revolution, leaving him a property 
worth $40,000. But it was encumbered by an Eng- 
lish debt of $13,000. Mr. Jefferson sold a handsome 
farm to raise the money and pay the debt. But be- 
fore it was paid the Revolution began, and the State 
of Virginia invited all owing British claimants to 
loan the money to the State, promising to pay it 
after the war. Jefferson loaned the money in solid 
coin. The Legislature, some time after, changed its 
policy and returned all borrowed money, but paid it 
inpaper money. This continued to depreciate till it 
was worthless, and Jefferson actually paid the whole 
of it—$13,000—for a single overcoat, That was proba- 
bly the dearest coat ever bought in this country. It 
ought to have been preserved as a relic of high prices 
in the Revolution. 
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BIRTH OF COMETS, 

The recent discoveries of astronomy have changed 
views formerly held about the larger and remoter 
planets of our system, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and 
Neptune. They were once supposed to be like the 
earth, shining only by the reflected light of the sun; 
they are now thought to be, in part, at least, self- 
luminous. This theory has suggested a new idea of 
the origin of comets and meteoric systems. They 
may have been thrown off from these planets by 
eruptive forces, as the planets were originally 
thrown off from the sun. 

This theory seems very plausible, because two- 
thirds of all the known comets in our system have 
their orbits closely connected with Jupiter, by far 
the largest of all the planets. The other third are 
connected as closely with the other great planets. 
This union of orbits indicates a common origin, and 
intimate affinities. 








THE BENT OF GENIUS. 

Great men generally show their genius in early 
childhood. Benjamin West, the American painter, 
drew his baby-sister’s face with some hairs he had 
put together from the tail of the family cat. Blaise 
Pascal, the famous French geometrician, drew geo- 
metrical figures with chalk on the floor of his nurs- 
ery,and worked out difficult problems. 

A recent life of Michael Faraday, the English 
chemist, reveals the early working of his genius. 
When an apprentice to a bookseller, he read all the 
works on Natural Philosophy and Chemistry to be 
found on his employers’ shelves, and made experi- 
ments at home with such rude instr ts as he 


been farrier toa hussar troop at home. The animal | 
was restored. That ran through the multitude. If 

he could cure horses he could certainly cure men. | 
Practice increased beyond his ambition of doing any | 
more good at the expense of his own comfort or 

health. A microscope being shown the Emir, he 

was amazed at the enlarged size of insects under the 

instrument. His Highness explained to the attend- 

ants of the court that insects in Europe were very 

large, while those of their own blessed country were 

small. 


ee 
SEVEN LANGUAGES. 

A good story is told of Dr. Hare, who filled one 
of the bishoprics of the Church of England, in 
Wales. He prided himself on his mastery of the 
Welch tongue, and in one of his annual visitations, 
preached a sermon in the native dialect. He was 
curious to know the impression it made, but was too 
modest to ask questions, He was quite satisfied, 
however, the following year, for the wardens said to 
him, “If Your Grace will preach in English, the peo- 
ple can generally follow you; but last year none of 
us could understand your Welch.” In the following 
case the difficulty was on the other side: 


Soon after the elective system went into operation 
in the State of New York, a coroner, who had been 
elevated to office under the new plan, was called to 
sit upon the — of a deceased Italian, who had 
been found dead in an apartment not many squares 
distant from the Five Points. The proceedings were 
very solemn, the dignity of the coroner casting an 
atmosphere of legal determination over and through 
the jury, rarely seen on former similar occasions. 
Every one present seemed oppressed with responsi- 
bility, while the newly-made coroner distended with 
unborn justice. 

The only witness in the case was a small Italian 
boy, who understood no gen e but his mother 
tongue, while the coroner spoke Irish-English only. 
In this condition of things the examination of the 
witness took place, as follows: 

Coroner—Boy, where do you live? 

Boy stares, and shakes his head. 

Coroner—Do you speak English? 

Boy repeats the shake. 

Coroner—Do you speak French? 

Boy—Another shake. 

Coroner—Do you speak German? 

Boy—Reiterated wiggle of head 

Coroner—How old are you? 

Boy—Another shake. 

Coroner—Have you parents? 

Boy—Shake repeated. : 

Coroner—Do you speak Italian? 

Boy—Another shake, with not the least evidence 
of intelligence. 

Coroner—Gentlemen of the jury, it is no use going 
on with this examination. You will observe I have 
addressed this witness in seven different languages, 
and cannot solicit an answer. The court is obliged 
to adjourn. 


or 


MR, SEWARD’S HAND-SHAKE WITH 
THE SULTAN, 

The attempt on Secretary Seward’s life, during the 
civil war, shattered his constitution so that he never 
fully recovered, and the paralysis which overtook him 
afterward, in consequence of it, was a misfortune 
which must have many times embarrassed him sore- 
ly. The following is told by an eye-witness of his 
interview with the despot of Turkey: 


When Mr. Seward was in Constantinople he re- 
ceived higher honors than any prince or potentate 
had ever received from a Turkish Sultan. Such dis- 
tinction was accorded to his age and distinguished 
service to his country. The Sultan not only granted 
a personal interview, an unprecedented favor toa 
private individual, but, as a token of good-will and 
acompliment to “the nation of hand-shakers,’’ ex- 
tended his hand in greeting. 

Mr. Seward’s ee arm was entirely paralyzed, and 
he had not the slightest pot to place his hand in 
the outstretched palm of the Sultan. His intense 
mortification and embarrassment may be imagined 
at thus —s forced to Me + pod even for a moment un- 

racious in his response to such remarkable courtesy. 

here was an awkward pause of brief duration un- 
til, turning to Blaque Bey, who sat beside him, Mr, 
Seward exclaimed, in an accent of irritation,— 

“Raise my arm and put my hand in his.” 

Mr. Seward was remarkable for his courtesy, and 
this untoward circumstance at the beginning of his 
interview with the Sultan must have detracted great- 
ly from the pleasure and gratification his kindly re- 
ception gave him. 








A CLEVER JOKE ON BEGGARS, 
A German burgomaster deserves special honor for 
a shrewd policy, by which under show of great kind- 
ness and attention, he drove a crowd of worthless 
beggars from his town. His plan is worthy of gen- 
eral imitation: 


Crowds attend the annual commemoration of the 
Indul of Louk, a Franciscan convent about 





could put together. He constructed a miniature 
electric machine with a common glass phial, which 
worked well on a small scale, and is now preserved 
in the Royal Institution of London. 
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WANTED, AN EMETIC. 

Nothing more quickly opens the way to the friend- 
ship of strangers than a little success in the healing 
art. A knowledge of medicine is indispensable to 
missionaries, and they have often found it not only 
of great service to themselves, but an effectual means 
of winning the hearts of the most hostile heathen. 
The following incidents illustrate the eagerness with 
which the wild sons of the East run after a stranger 
who has done a cure, and also shows, comically 
enough, the force of example: 

Mr. Cramer, a traveller from the north of Europe, 
While resting in the city of Lohela, in Arabia, was 


Solicited by a great somebody to prescribe for his in- 
disposition. . aaties 


recommended anemetic. The patient recovered 

80 rapidly, the circumstances spread like a prairie 

verybody wanted an emetic. No rence 

oe made to sickness. That was of no consequence. 

t was considered a wonderful medicine, and there- 

fore all the people wanted to be vomited by the for- 
eign Hakkim. 


One day the Emir Bahr, Inspector of the port, 
fent ahorse to Mr. Cramer to be doctored, which 
Was turned over to his Swedish servant, who had 








two miles from Lobau, in West Prussia. Thousands 
of nts—Germans, Poles, and even Russians— 
flock to the festival. Beggars, to whom Edie Ochiltree 
would bea polished gentleman—shock-headed, rough- 
bearded, savage-looking beggars — yearly stream 
through Lobau on their way to Louk. The burgo- 
master of Lobau was long sorely tried by the sight 
of these unkempt wayfarers, but saw no means of 
aap their intrusion into his decent town; at 
length an idea struck him. He had them taken to 
the Town Hall, their beards shaved, and their hair 
combed and cut, and then speeded them on their 
— But the smooth-faced beggars found 
hey could not compete with their unshaven brethren, 
and the whole fra’ ps 4 now eschew Lobau, where 
=  -patmmanend sits whetting the municipal razor 
n vain. 
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ELECTRICITY IN ICE, 

It seems curious that ice should contain large quan- 
tities of electricity, which we think of as full of 
heat. But experiments prove that ice can produce 
fine electrical effects : 


A pleasing experiment was made at Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, one morning last week, confirming 
the statements made in our scientific books that ice 
ata very low temperature becomes highly electric, 
and, when subjected to friction in this condition, 
gives forth electricity like glass. Taking a Bennet’s 
gold-leaf electroscope of very delicate construction, 
and also a pith-ball electroscope, the instruments 
were placed on the ice at the north side of the chap- 
el when the thermometer was standing between ten 








and eleven degrees below zero, 


Upon rubbing the smooth ice with a thick piece of 
silk, and then bringing the latter toward the — 
leaf electroscope, the leaves directly diverged, show- 
ing by their repulsion that the silk, and consequently 
the ice, had become electritied; for when electricity 
is elicited ,é the friction of two bodies, one is nega- 
tively and the other positively electrified. The rub- 
bing of a cat-skin upon the ice produced more ener- 
gots effects; for the leaves, when brought under its 

nfluence, flew rapidly apart, striking upon the sides 
of the glass jar in which they hung, so great was 
their mutual repulsion. 

From a test that was squeed, it appeared that the 
ice was positively electrified. The pith-ball electro- 
scope also showed that the ice gave forth electricity, 
by the mutual repulsion of the pith-balls, but with 
this instrument the indications were not 2s marked 
as with the Bennet electroscope. 
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A STORY OF ADVENTORE. 

We shall commence next week a Serial Story, 
by C. A. Stephens, entitled “Skip’s Narra- 
TIVE.” It is a story of adventures in a region 
of country about which but little has been writ- 
ten, and possesses the charm of a simple, life- 
like portrayal of personal incidents, that cannot 
fail to interest our readers. Mr. Stephens is al- 
ready a favorite with the readers of the Com- 
panion, and exhibits rare power as a writer for 
the young. 





THE LION AND THE HOG, 

Along with the wise words about answering a fool 
according to his folly, it is well to remember that 
one’s self-respect often forbids retaliation, when an 
adversary who wishes to pick a quarrel is so low in 
behavior and character as to be most punished by 
being left to himself. A foul foe can be shunned 
with less disgrace than he can be fought, for the pub- 


lic voice will declare on which side the real victory is om 


There is a Buddhist fable, with a moral to it, which 
tells an a tale of a hog who fancies he has in- 
spired a lion with fear, and challenges him to mortal 


combat. The lion fixes that day week for the duel, 
and the hog, scampering back to his herd, proudly 
declares that he is going to fight the lion. e an- 


nouncement is received with terror, and the crest- 
fallen po Be sea the advice of his friends to rollina 
dunghill before encountering his dreadful foe. Ac- 
cordingly, on the fatal day, our hero presents himself 
before the lion, armed in a panoply of filth, and the 
noble beast, scorning to touch so contemptible a foe, 
says, ‘If you want to fight, I leave you the victory.” 
The story adds, with very dry humor, that the hog 
told his friends he had ‘‘conquered the lion.” 
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BURNING CORN, 

We think we have made our readers acquainted 
with the fact that farmers in some parts of Indiana, 
Kansas, Iowa, etc., find corn cheaper for fuel than 
coal. Here are the figures whicl: show it: 


Burning corn for fuel will strike the publicasa 
shameful sacrifice; but the figures really show that 
the article may profitably be thus used in some lo- 
calities. In Iowa, for instance, corn is worth but 
seventeen cents per bushel, or $5 60 per ton. A ton 
of corn is found to be equal to a cord of hard wood, 
which would cost $7 00, and $1 50 more for sawing 
and splitting. Corn is cheaper, therefore, by about 
$300. It makes a hot fire, with considerable blaze, 
and leaves very little unconsumed waste. We pre- 
sume, also, that it does not clinker, and it must be 
decidedly superior to coal on the score of cleanliness, 


Of course burning up food is not a waste, when do- 
ing so makes a saving for the other wants of life. 
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RAPHAEL'S “HOLY FAMILY.” 
Probably no picture of the Virgin Mary and her 
Divine child is so well-known as the ‘‘ Madonna del- 
la Saggiola,” or “Mad of the Chair,’’ which is 
to be seen (in book or frame) in almost every Chris- 
tian home. The following is said to be the origin of 
this beautiful picture: 


Raphael was passing through a village, when he 
saw a peasant woman sitting in a chair, holding an 
infant in her arms, while her other children were 
playing beside her. He desired to preserve the fig- 
ures and the scene, but having no suitable material 
at hand, on which to draw, he sketched the famil 
upon the head of a lime-cask, standing near. This 
was the origin of the ‘‘Madonna of the Chair,” oth- 
erwise called “The Holy Family.” It is not neces- 
sary that any one should attach to it any religious 
ideas, or should adore it. But consider it as a pic- 
ture of a mother and her children, and you havea 
very sweet, pure, beautiful picture. 


12> 
GEN. WASHINGTON’S SLAVE. 


An old colored man has just been killed in North 
Carolina by the falling of a tree, who was Once a 
slave of Gen. Washington: 


Basil Lee, the oldest colored man in this county, 
being in his one hundredth year, was killed in the 
county while he was burning brush in a new ground 
and near a tree some men felled with the axe. They 
holloed at him and told him to get out of the way, 
but being rather deaf he did not hear them, and the 
tree fell on him and killed him. He was a former 
slave of Gen. Washington, and was twelve years old 
when Gen, bee a gave him his choice to live 
with him at Mount Vernon or be sold. He preferred 
being sold, and was sent to Richmond and put on 
the block, and was bought by a member of the Lee 
family, in this county, and has remained in that 
family ever since. 




















BOUND VOLUMES 
Of the Youtn’s Companion for 1872, in cloth and gilt, are 
now ready and can be had for $225 each. If sent by mail 
64 cents extra will be required for postage, otherwise shall 
send them by express. Address 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion wiven with other Publica- 
ons. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance, and the money must be sent by Post-Office 
Money Order, or by Registered Letter. We do not 
hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 


Harper’s Weekly and the Companion............... $4 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion........ 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion........ 
Lippincott’s Magazineand the Companion... 
Galaxy and the Companion ..........-sesse08 

Appletons’ Journal and the Companion...............- 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion................ 4 

Congregationalist and the Companion, including the 
icture offered by the publishers. ..... wn lean: cleendaeiegtd 4 

he subscriber tothe Congregationalist must be a 
new one to that paper. 
Peterson’s M gazine and the CORMIER... o0.000000000 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion, including 
the picture offered by the publishers................. 
American Agriculturist and the Companion... 
Advance and the Companion...............++.e--ee00: 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion, includ- 
ing the picture offered by the publishers 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ....... 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 


to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion........ 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion........ 3 
Christian Era and the Companion, including the pic- 
ture sént by the publisher postpaid,.. ............6 
The subscriber to the Christian Era must be a new 
one to that paper. 
Hearth and Home and the Companion............e0055 400 
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The Nursery and the Companion. ...........ceseeeseees 270 
The Independent and the Companion ............e..0++ 410 
The subscriber to the Independent must bea new 
one to that paper. 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and Companion..............++ 200 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 








CARPETS. 


COLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNIGHT 
Have made extra preparation for 
Spring Trade, 


And will sell 
CARPHTS 
At extremely low prices. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 
43 and 45 Washington Street, Boston. 


STOP LOSING LEAD PENCILS. 


VOL PAY. WOW, & 7 


DE FROM THE PX : a 









a A? Y PEA 
35 HEE RS 
= 
* ONE DOZEN ee, for 50 cents. Samples and 
Cc 


rices to Agents for ents. H. T. CUSHMAN, North 
ennington, Vt. 9— 





USE THE 


s 
Eureka Machine Twist, 
50 and 100 Yard Spools, 
AND THE 
EUREKA BUTTON-HOLE TWIST, 
10 Yard Spools. 

They are warranted in every respect, and are the best 
for hand or machine use. For sale at retail by all Trim- 
ming Stores, and at wholesale by all small ware Jobbers, 
and by the manufacturers, SEAVEY, FOSTER & BOW- 
MAN, 33 West Street, Boston. 49eow8t 


A NICE CHROMO GIVEN AWAY 
To every subscriber of SPORTS AND GAMES, a Maga- 
zine of 200 pages a volume, at only 25 cts. a year. Address 
ADAMS & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. leow3t 


Mercantile Saving Institution, 


NE, BANK BUILDING, No. 387 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, This is the only Saving Bank 
in the State that pays interest on deposit fo each and 
every full calendar month Shey remain in bank. The in- 
stitution has a guarantec fund of $205,000 00 for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 4-13t 


) a Patented May 8, 1870. 


Bers one Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Rifles (patented), A full-sized 
un made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifull 

nished. Will throw a wooden ball a great distance with 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. It willafford 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls. old and young, 
than any game ever invented. GEO. H. REED & SONS, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 and 572 Commer- 
cial Street, Boston, Mass. 6—tt 














3° Led ad *,* *,* *,* *,* * + 
Before buying send for our descriptive 

SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUE, 
Azell Bowditch, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass, 

LOOK! FOR 50 CENTS!! 

By sending 50 cts. to GEO. D. BURTON, New Ipswich, 
N. i. you will receive by return mail your name nicely 
cut in'a Stencil Plate for marking Clothing, Books, 
Cards, etc., with Ink Brush and Directions, all post-paid. 
Address for Circulars. = 

JOHN B. CALDER, 


Wholesale dealer in 
FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 
Dealers’ List forstamp. Agents Wanted. 


101 Westminster Street, Butler Exchange, 
1 Providence, R. L, dat 
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UNCLE JOE. 
BY ALICE CAREY. 


I have in memory a little story, 
That few indeed would rhyme about but me; 
’Tis not of love, nor fame, nor yet of glory, 
Although a little colored with the three— 
In very truth, I think as much perchance, 
As most tales disembodied from romance. 





Joe lived about the village, and was neighbor 

To every one who had work to do; 
If he possessed a genius, ’twas for labor - 

Most people thought, but there were one or two, 4 
Who sometimes said, when he arose to go, 

“Come in again and see us, Uncle Joe!” 


The “Uncle” was a courtesy they gave— 
And felt they could afford to give him— 
Just as the master makes of some good slave 

An Aunt Jemima, or an Uncle Jim; 
And of this dubious kindness Joe was glad— 
Poor fellow, it was all he ever had! 


A mile or so away he had a brother— 

A rich, proud man that people didn’t hire; 
But Joe had neither sister, wife, nor mother, 
And baked his corncake at his cabin fire 
After the day’s work, hard for you or me, 
But he was never tired—how could he be? 


They called him dull, but he had eyes of quickness 
For everybody that he could befriend; 

Said one and all, “How kind he is in sickness!” 
But there, of course, his goodness had an end. 

Another praise there was might have been give 

For one or more days out of every seven— 


With his old pickaxe swung across his shoulder, 
And downcast eyes, and slow and sober tread, 
He sought the place of graves, and each beholder 

Wondered and asked some other who was dead; 
But when he digged all day, nobody thought 
That he had done a whit more than he ought. 


At length one winter when the sunbeams slanted, 
Faintly and cold across the churchyard snow, 

The bell tolled out—alas! a grave was wanted, 
And all looked anxiously for Uncle Joe; 

His spade stood there against his own roof tree, 

There was his pickaxe, too, but where was he? 


They called and called again, but not replying; 
Smooth at the window and about the door 

The snow in cold and heavy drifts was lying 
He didn’t need the daylight any more. 

One shook him roughly, and another said, 

“As true as preaching, Uncle Joe is dead!” 


And when they wrapped him in the linen, fairer 
And finer, too, than he had worn till then, 
They found a picture—haply of the sharer 
Of sunny hope sometime; or where or when, 
They did not care to know, but closed his eyes 
And placed it in the coffin where he lies. 


None wrote his epitaph, nor saw the beauty 
Of the pure love that reached into the grave, 
Nor how in unobtrusive ways of duty 
Ife kept, despite the dark; but men less brave 
Have lett their names, while not a willow bends 
Above his dust—poor Joe, he had no friends! 
—_—_+@or——————_ 


KATHLEEN. 


When we entered the mission school, a large 
number of children were present, and already 
arranged in classes. Miss Chase gave me a seat 
a little apart from her class, and yet near enough 
for me to hear and see all that passed. 

Most of the children had been gathered from 
the streets, and were a strange, wild-loeking 
group, with their old-young faces and shabby 
clothes. Some had made no effort to appear ti- 
dy; while others had evidently tried to smooth 
their tangled hair, and to brush the dirt from 
their garments. Miss Chase related the story of 
Jesus blessing little children. As she talked, I 
glanced from face to face. A few gazed vacant- 
ly about, others seemed interested in the simple 
story; but I noticed one face that beamed with a 
joy caught from the spirit of the narrative. Fhe 
large eyes rested upon the teacher’s face with 
intense eagerness; she was thin and pale, and 
had a look of weariness. When the lesson was 
over the class left, each one receiving a paper 
from her teacher. The pale girl lingered and 
* looked wistfully at Miss Chase, who noticed her, 
and said, encouragingly,— 

“Well, Kathleen ?” 

“What can I do for Jesus, Miss Chase?” 

“You can love Him, Kathleen.” 

“T do love Him,” she said, with a bright look, 
“but I want to do something to show that I love 
Him, and I can’t in the mill, you know.” 

“Yes, I think you can do something for Jesus 
in the mill, Kathleen. When your work goes 
all wrong, and your head aches, and you are 
tired, you can be patient, and bear it for Jesus’ 
sake; and those about you will see that you are 
trying to be like Him.” 

The girl’s eyes filled with tears, her face 
flushed for a moment, but it passed away, and 
she leoked up with a sweet smile, saving, “I do 
try, Miss Chase, but when they call me names I 
feel ancry sometimes.” 

“What do you do when you feel angry?” her 
teaclier asked. 

Kathleen looked down timidly, and half whis- 
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pered, “I think a prayer, and then I feel all right 
again.” Then, with an eager look she asked,— 
“Shall I be humpback in heaven, Miss Chase?” 
For a moment her teacher could not reply. I 
saw her brush away bright drops from her eye- 
lids as she looked up at the deformed girl. 
“These poor, crippled bodies of ours will be- 
come glorious bodies,” she said to her. “They 
will never be weary, never know pain. All will 
be beautiful and perfect there, Kathleen. And 
here is a verse for you to learn which tells you 
so.” Her teacher marked the verse in Kathleen’s 
Testament: “For we shall be like Him;’’ and 
further on, “These vile bodies shall be changed 
to glorious bodies.” As she gave it back, the 
poor girl looked up and said, earnestly,— 
“I’m so glad!””—Lewiston Journal. 


-——-—- +o 
THE NAMELESS BLACK HERO. 


The following reminiscence of Charleston, 
S. C., recently appeared in the New York Even- 
ing Post: 


In the latter part of the last century there oc- 
curred a fire which burned up a considerable 
portion of the city of Charleston, and which for 
many years marked an era in its history as “‘the 
time of the Great Fire;”’ though doubtless that 
ancient date has been wiped out by events more 
recent and more disastrous. St. Michael’s 
church, however, was then, as it has always 
continued to be, the pride of the citizens of 
Charleston, who truly claimed that it served, 
from its height, as a beacon to sailors approach- 
ing the coast, and was the last thing sighted far 
out at sea by those who were outward bound. 

And not only was it their pride, but it almost 
seemed to them that Providence had the beauti- 
ful old church in its special keeping, when, the 
morning after the great fire, they turned their 
eyes upward to sce its lofty spire almost piercing 
the clouds, while beneath and all around it lay 
in blackened ruins the fairest and largest part 
of their beloved city, and the ashes of the homes 
of the stricken people. 

While the fire was raging, and the whole city 
seemed doomed to destruction, the mayor and 
aldermen sat in anxious council to devise means 
to stay the conflagration and to provide for those 
who had lost all their worldly possession, and 
who stood half naked and shivering by the 
smouldering ruins of their homes. 

The news came to them that St. Michael’s was 
in danger, for the fire was approaching the 
square where it stood, and a storm of great 
burning brands was showered down upon its 
roof and hurled against its steeple. 

Men upon the roof put out the fiery missiles 
as they fell, and could reach and dislodge those 
that fastened themselves upon the lower portion 
of the spire; but the danger was that some burn- 
ing shingle, borne far up in the air by the gale, 
would make a lodgement out of reach, insuring, 
not only the destruction of the church, but 
spreading the flame messengers far and wide 
from the great height over parts of the city as 
yet untouched by the rain of fire. 

The fear was well-founded. It was not long 
before a flying brand caught and fastened itself 
upon the topmost height of the spire. Thespec- 
tators watched it anxiously, in the vain hope 
that it would drop before its blaze caught upon 
the surrounding wood-work; but, held to its 
place, perhaps by the wind, it kindled brighter 
and brighter, till it was plain that, unless some 
human hand could pluck it down, the spire and 
all that would be involved in its destruction were 
doomed. 

The helpless crowd looked up and watched the 
burning brand, but among them all there was 
not one man fearless enough or active enough 
to attempt to scale the giddy height. The mayor 
and the council stood in the square below. pow- 
erless and despairing like the rest, but offering 
a large reward to any one who would attempt 
the daring feat of dislodging that speck of flame 
grew each moment brighter, and would not 

all. 

Presently a man appeared in the belfry of the 
church, and, leaning over the railing, looked 
upward, as if measuring with his eyes the dis- 
tance of the almost perpendicular ascent that 
still lay between him and the spot of flame above 
him. Then he mounted upon the railing and 
stretched his hand above him upon the steeple. 

From the crowd of thousands below went up 
one single mighty shout; then a great silence 
fell upon the multitude, and their upturned faces 
grew white in the ruddy light as they watched 
his progress. 

Slowly, painfully, carefully and steadily, he 
crept up and up, raising himself from one slight 
te pores to another, invisible to those below, 

ut which served him for a foothold, and which 
his hands could grasp. All around for many 
squares the fire raged, unheeded, and men for- 
got their blazing homes, as by the light of their 
burning they watched this solitary figure creep- 
ing hundreds of feet above them, up St. Michael’s 
steeple. 

At length the brand was within his reach, and, 
holding on with one hand only, he seized the 
blazing mass with the other, and hurled it clear 
into the square below, and the spire stood out 
black once more against the sky, with no light 
upon it except the reflection from the burning 
honses, 

But not vet did the crowd dare shout out their 
exultation that St. Michael was saved, for its 
saviour still clung, a moving speck beneath the 
golden ball, the sight of which the sailors greet- 
ed sofaroutatsea. Slowly, painfully, carefully, 
steadilv, he began the more difficult descent, and 
not till he had stepped safely and firmly over the 
railing and into the belfry of the church did the 
mighty shout of men, who hailed a great deliv- 
erunce, und recognized an act of daring heroism, 


rise above the roar of the surrounding fire. St. 
Michael’s was saved, and the man was safe. 

At the church door the mayor and corpora- 
tion, and a surging crowd of people met him. 
Who he was that had performed that fearful feat 
none knew; they could only see that it was a 
man who climbed the spire, but, in the lurid 
light, so many feet above them in the air, they 
had not seen that he was black. He stood at 
the church door, and they not only saw that he 
was black—he was a slave. 

But none the less had he saved St. Michael’s; 
and, as the burgesses of Aix ordered their last 
measure of wine to be ziven to the good horse 
Roland, who brought the zood news from Ghent, 
so the Mayor of Charleston gave, on the spot, 
his freedom to the negro slave who had plucked 
the burning brand from the very summit of St. 
Michael’s spire, and saved the city and the 
church. 
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HE LEADETH ME. 
Although the way be dark, I’ll follow on, 

My hand within my Father’s all the way; 
And, though the brightness of the day be gone, 
And, though I see no glimmer of the dawn, 

I cannot go astray, 
While He shall lead me in His own right way. 


Sometimes my steps go haltingly and slow, 
And doubt's black waters in my pathway flow; 
Yet, when I turn, some easier road to gain, 
Love smiles me back, and all the path is plain. 


So, though the night be chill, I’ll follow on, 
he hand within my Father’s all the way ; 
And, till I see the breaking of the dawn, 
I know full well, I cannot go astray, 
For His kind hand will lead me all the way. 
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THE SECRET OF FREEZING TO 
DEATH. 

The vulgar error about torpid or winter-sleep- 
ing animals has long been that they can totally 
freeze without being killed or injured; but such 
is not the case. Frost decomposes flesh and 
blood as really as violent heat; and such crea- 
tures as “come to life’ (as the phrase is) after 
lying stiffened with frost, do so only because 
they are not wholly frozen. Thus fish, reptiles, 
and even chipmucks, are known to “‘freeze and 
thaw,” and be as nimble as ever after it, but the 
same animals are also often known to freeze 
dead. Their recovery in the spring is owing to 
the extremely gradual return of warmth: 


Many authorities have mentioned cases like 
that observed nearly fifty years ago by Gain- 
mard, who, during his voyage to Iceland, found 
some toads, exposed to the air in a box filled 
with earth, to be frozen hard and brittle, yet ca- 
pable of coming to life again in warm water. 
Jolin Hunter, the great English surgeon, reason- 
ing on such data, fancied that a man’s life might 
be prolonged indefinitely by a periodical freez- 
ing. Not that the man would really enjoy a 
longer conscious life; but that animation might 
be suspended in him for, say, a hundred years, 
then restored for ten years, and so on, until he 
had actually lasted, not to say lived, through 
many centuries. But on trying an experiment 
of the kind with carp, he observed that, after be- 
ing entirely frozen, they were dead past recovery. 

Animals do indeed keep alive while in a state 
of half-congelation; but when the temperature 
and circulation are restored, the blood-globules 
of the frozen part, disorganized by cold, are dif- 
fused throughout the vessels. If the part frozen 
is extensive, this diffusion may so poison the 
blood as to cause death. F. A. Pouchet has de- 
duced from some striking experiments this prac- 
tical conclusion: That the more sudden the en- 
trance of the disorganized blood-globules of a 
frozen part into the general system, the more 
rapidly death may supervene. 


Hence, to restore persons insensible from cold, 
and partially frozen, apply cold water, and let 
the thawing be very slow. 
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ADVENTURE ON A RAFT. 


A reporter of the Bulletin yesterday, whilst 
walking along the city front, perceived a stal- 
wart Italian fisherman engaged in repairing his 
boat at the foot of Sacramento Street. He was a 
stalwart, brawny fellow, and, with the exception 
of a slight lameness, presented a most perfect 
specimen of his class. 

The reporter, observing that he took a mani- 
fest pride in his craft, remarked that the fisher- 
man’s life on the coast was attended with many 
hardships. The fisherman answered that, with 
all its perils, fishing on the California coast was 
a luxurious occupation compared with his labors 
elsewhere. He had, a few months before his ar- 
rival here, been wrecked on the South American 
coast, and all the crew of the bark, hailing from 
Genoa, were compelled to take a raft. 

After living four days on a few biscuits satu- 
rated with brine, and whilst suffering from ago- 
nizing thirst, he fell asleep on the forward part 
of the raft, and incautiously hung his legs with- 
in a few inches of the surface of the water. 
About midnight he felt something grasp him by 
the leg, and he was dragged down to the lower 
portion of the raft, which was a couple of feet 
| under water. He threw out his hands, and felt 
|a slippery body, for it was a shark that had at- 
| tacked the unconscious sleeper. 
| The fish was not fall grown, and his strength 
| was about equally matched with the victim he 
| had chosen for supper. They rolled over and 
}over. At one time the assailant was within a 

few feet of the water, and almost succeeded in 
| dragging his prey with him; but the man, though 
' sorely exhausted, rallied, and, with one vigorous 
| effort, hauled the shark on the dry portion of 
| the raft. 
| Here his comrades were able to assist Lim, for 











though awakened by his cries at the outset, they 
became too panic-stricken to lift a hand to help, 
Now with the pieces of a broken oar they as- 
saulted the intruder and soon dispatched him. 

The fisherman had the muscles of his leit leg 
torn away, and he fainted from loss of blood at 
the end of the struggle. His companions bound 
up the wound with strips of their clothing, and 
then made a supper off the carcass of the man- 
eater. 

About two hours afterward the raft grounded 
on the beach, and the unfortunate waifs landed, 
They made a large fire of brush, and during the 
four following days subsisted on nuts and shell- 
fish. At night the jaguars surrounded their 
camp and howled dismally. One of the party, 
who had some knowledze of herbs, bound up the 
wounded limbs with leaves, which much relieved 
the suffer. 

A coasting schooner at Jast picked them up, 
but all were attacked with the yellow fever, 
The schooner put in at Rio Janeiro, and there 
the sick men were put into a little wooden cabin 
outside the town. All, with the exception of 
the hero of the shark, have died, and he, after 
his recovery, shipped for San Francisco. Now 
he is settled down to fishing, and never cares 
about venturing on blue waters again.—San 
Francisco Builetin. 
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HONESTY CHEAPEST. 


Mr. Keene, a shrewd and thrifty farmer of 
Allenborough, Pa., owned a large flock of sheep, 
and one autumn, when it came housing time, he 
was greatly annoyed upon missing a number of 
his finest muttons, including three or four weth- 
ers which he had raised and fatted for his own 
table. He was sure it was not the work of dogs, 
and the most he could do was to await further 
developments. 

In the following spring, when his sheep were 
turned out to pasture, he instituted a careful 
watch, and, ere long, he detected Tom Stickney, 
a neighboring farmer, in the act of pilferinga 
sheep; but he made no noise aboutit at the time. 
Stickney was « man well to do, and Keene did 
not care to expose him. 

Autumn came again, and, upon counting up 
his flock, Mr. Keene found eight sheep missing. 
He made out a bill in due form to Thomas Stick- 
ney for eight sheep, and presented it. Stickney 
choked and stammered, but did not back down. 
Like a prudent man, he paid the bill and pocket- 
ed the receipt. 

Another spring-time came, and Mr. Keene’s 
sheep were again turned out. Another autumn 
came, and the farmer again took an account of 
his stock, and this time fifteen sheep were miss- 
ing. As before, he made out the bill to Tom 
Stickney for the whole number missing; but this 
time Tom objected. 

“It is too much of a good thing,” said he. 
“Fifteen sheep! Why, bless yoursoul,I haven’t 
had a fifth part of ’em.” 

Mr. Keene was inexorable. 

“There is the bill,” said he, “and I have made 
it out in good faith. I have made no fuss when 
my sheep have been missing, because I deemed 
your credit good and sufficient.” 

“Well,” groaned Tom, with a big gulp, “I 
suppose I must pay; but,” he added, emphati- 
cally, “we'll close that account from this time. 
You have given me too much credit altogether. 
Some other rascal has been stealing on the 
strength of it.” 


” 
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A BOY’S JOURNAL. 


Dorry, a boy six years old, thinks he will do 
as other men have déne. 

March 12—Have resolved to keep a jurnal. 

March 18—Had rost befe for diner, and cab- 
age, and potato and apple sawse and rice pud- 
ing. I do not like rice pnding when it is like 
ours. Charly Slack’s kind is rele good. Mush 
and sirup for tea. 

March 19—Forgit what did. John and me 
saved our pie to take to schule. 

March 21—Forgit what did. Griddle cakes 
for breakfast. Debby didn’t fry enuff. i 

March 24—This is Sunday. Corn befe for din- 
nir. Studdied my Bible lesson. Aunt Issy said 
I was gredy. Have resolved not to think so 
much about things to ete. Wish I was a better 
boy. Nothing petickler for tea. 

arch 25— Forgit what did. 

March 27—Forgit what did. 

March 29—Played. 

March 81—Forgit what did. 

April 1—Have dissided not to kepe a jurnal. 


A PARTICULAR COW. 
Cows are notional beasts — especially when 
they have been long humored: 


Near Hartford, Ct., reside two old maids, who 
had lived alone thirty years, under a vow of cel- 
ibacy, for a long time milking one cow, when 
they fell sick, and it was found that the brute 
would not submit to be milked, as she evidently 
construed the act into a robbery of her mistress- 
es, for there was no way of getting her to com- 

rehend that they were in the house sick. At 

ast stratacem was resorted to. A young man 
in the neighborhood dressed in the clothes of one 
of the sisters, and went out to milk. He got 
along well enough till the wind blew off his 
bonnet, when the cow, happening to look around, 
just then, saw his short hair, and, detecting the 
fraud in an instant, kicked the pail and the 
milker over together, and galloped off. 
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Some saucy boys think it a very cute thing to 
pinch somebody on the back of the leg, and ac 
company the movement with a yelp in imitation 
of adog. A lank individual tried the trick on & 
three-hundred-ponnd friend, and the corpulent 
person lost his presence of mind, and fell back 








on his tormentor. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











DANGEROUS POCKETFULL. 
Things picked up in the road are not always 
pretty tocarry. The little boy who found a per- 
cussion cap and chewed it, fared worse in the 
end, but he had hardly time to be so badly 
frightened as the hero of this adventure was: 


We had an acquaintance, some years ago, 
says an exchange, who, upon a business trip, 
left the crowded streets of New York, and thread- 
ed the then half-wild wastes of Northern Mis- 
sissippi. While riding along, he heard in the 
road what he supposed to be a stray kitten, and 
upon examination discovered, among some 
dried leaves, a juvenile wild-cat, that could 
scarcely walk. 

Without reflection he transferred the little 
creature to his coat pocket, where it kept up its 
cries. Suddenly the gentleman was startled by 
a growl in his rear, and to his horror he dis- 
covered the infuriated mother, fierce with rage 
and ardently bent upon avenging the attempted 
abduction of her young. 

Striking spurs to his already jaded horse, he 
dashed along the road as best he could, the while 
finding it perfectly impossible to pull the kitten 
out of his pocket, so firmly did the young imp 
fasten its claws to the lining. Each moment 
seemed more imminent with peril; twice did the 
“yarmint” nearly succeed in fastening upon the 
haunches of the horse, but, as good fortune 
would have it, the appearance of a plantation 
and the sounds of dogs alarmed the cat and she 
beat a retreat. It was many months before our 
friend got entirely over his “scare,” and was 
relieved of dreams that he was pursued by a 
dread phantom that resembled that terrible cat. 





“THAT’S ME!” 


Mr. Spurgeon tells the following touching an- 
ecdote of a visit to one of his pet institutions: 


Sitting down in the Orphanage grounds upon 
one of the seats, we were talking with one of 
our brother trustees, when a little fellow, we 
should think about eight years of age, left the 
other boys who were playing around us, and 
came deliberately up to us. He opened fire 
upon us thus: 

“Please, Mr. Spurgeon, I want to come and 
sit down on that seat between you two gentle- 
men. 

“Come along, Bob, and tell us what you 
want.” 

“Please, Mr. Spurgeon, suppose there was a 
little boy who had no father, who lived in an 
Orphanage with alot of other little boys who 
had no fathers, and suppose those little boys 
had mothers and aunts who came once a month 
and brought them apples and oranges, and gave 
them pennies; and suppose this little boy had 
no mother and aunt, and so nobody came to 
bring him nice things—don't you think some- 
body ought to give hima penny? ’Cause, Mr. 
Spurgeon, that’s me.” 

Somebody felt something wet in his eye, and 
Bob got « sixpence, and went off in a great 
state of delight. Poor little soul, he had seized 
the opportunity to pour out a bitterness which 
had rankled in his little heart and made him 
miserable when the monthly visiting day came 
round, and, as he said, “nobody never came to 
bring him nice things.” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Tae BLount FaMILy. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
trated. 

This is one of the ‘One Thousand Dollar Prize 
Series,”’ and, in our judgment, js the best story 
that Mr. Brown has written. In styleitis unu- 
sually discriminating and careful, and it abounds 
with scenes of domestic life, which are so strik- 
ing, yet so true to human nature, so finely de- 
scriptive and so happily penned, that they seem 
to bring the reader into close companionship 
with the characters of the narrative. It is one 
of the few books that will repay a second read- 
ing. 

THE Op Stone House. By Anne March. D. 
Lothrop & Co. Pp. 427. 

Another of the “One Thousand Dollar Prize 
Series.” It is full of pleasant reading, and in its 
general character reminds us of Miss Alcott’s 
“Littlhe Women.” The book deals with child-life 
and home-life, as we see it daily in its pleasant- 
est aspects. 


By Rev. Theron Brown. 
Pp. 459. Tllus- 


Pur.icaTions BY Henry Hoyt.—We have 
received from Mr. Hoyt four new books, three of 
which are certainly both interesting and valua- 
ble. Of these Tae City oF Nocross and its 
Famous Physician, by the well-known English 
writer, “A. L. O. E.,” furnishes the best allego- 
ty that-has recently come under our notice. 

Mrr1am RosEnBAvM, by Rev. Dr. Edersheim, 
isa story of Jewish life, its hardships, its soli- 
tude and its uncomplaining fortitude. 

Tue ADVENTURES OF KweEtisa story of a 
little Chinese girl who was left an orphan, and 
sold into slavery, but who afterward came un- 
der Christian influences. . 

Bessiz’s Work, a story for girls, by Mary E. 
Shipley, shows how one may make herself wel- 
come and useful in doing little things. 

Each of these volumes is uniquely bound and 








MARCH WINDS. 
Listen, Kitty, my darling! 
Here by the fireside bright, 
Do you know what the winds are saying, 
Abroad in the gusty night; 
Moaning under the windows, 
Like the voice of a child that grieves, 
Making the maples shiver, 
And creak at the cottage eaves? 
Listen, Kitty, my darling! 
The winds are singing a song 
Of the spring that is softly stealing 
From summer lands along ; 
The snow-drops smile as they hear it— 
A smile for the spring’s sweet sake; 
And the shy little violets whisper: 
“We hear; we are broad awake!’ 


No matter, Kitty, my darling! 
Though the March winds drearily blow, 
I am sure that the daisies are stirring, 
Down under the sheltering snow. 
In spite of the blustering weather, 
The crocus is budding again; 
And the daffodils whisper together, 
And wait for the April rain. 
a em 
For the Companion. 
FREDDY’S NEW BOOTS. 

Clump, creak! clump, creak! clump, creak! 
came something up the long stairway, and 
straight on to Aunt Maria’s door. 

Then the door opened, and there stood Freddy 
in a new pair of boots. ‘‘Look,’’ said he, ‘‘look 
at my boots.” 

Aunt Maria lay on the lounge with a bottle of 
hartshorn in her hand. ‘‘They make a great 
deal of noise,” said she. 

“Don’t they?” said Freddy, triumphantly; 
“they make more noise than any other boy’s 
boots I ever saw.” 

“TI think they do,” said Aunt Maria, leaning 
back and closing her eyes. 

“Just see,” said Freddy, walking up and down 
the room as hard as he could. 

“O don’t!” exclaimed Aunt Maria, “you make 
my head ache worse.” 

Freddy stopped and loeoked at her a moment. 

“ll tell you what makes your head ache so 
much, Aunt Maria,” said he; “it’s "cause you 
stay in the house all the time. Mother made 
me stay in yesterday and read picture books, 
cause [ had a cold, and my head ached awful.” 

“Yes; I suppose so,” said Aunt Maria. ‘‘Now 
you had better go down stairs and stay awhile. 
I want totry to go tosleep. I can’t while you 
make such a noise. Shut the door after you.” 
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Freddy went down stairs, and out the side 
door, and tramped up and down the walks in the 
snow. Then he went into the garden, but there 
wasn’t much garden left, only a few dead stalks 
sticking up through the snow. 

“Pshaw! who cares for old dead flowers,”’ 
said he, “when they’ve got boots to go all 
around in and not get any snow in their shoes!” 

Freddy stayed out doors all the afternoon, and 
got his boots very wet, for it was thawing a good 
deal. 

When it began to be dark, Jane called him in 
to eat supper in the nursery with his sister Lucy, 
because their mamma was away. 

“‘Where’s Louisa?” asked Freddy, with his 
mouth full of bread and butter. 

“Over to Mrs. Tibbett’s to dinner,” said Lucy. 
“1 saw her go.” 

““What does she go and eat Mrs. Tibbett’s din- 
ner for?” said Freddy. ‘‘Can’t she get some at 
home?” 

‘‘Why, of course,” said Lucy; “but Mrs. Tib- 
bett asked her; it’s a party.” 

“O,” said Freddy, drumming against the table 
legs with his new boots. 

After supper Jane brought in Freddy’s night- 





handsomely illustrated. 





“No,” said he, turning around on his chair to 
get his feet out of the way; “don’t take off my 
boots. I want’em in the morning.” 
“But I must take ’em off,” said Jane. 
can’t wear ’em to bed ” 

“Why can’t 1?” asked Freddy. 

“O, Freddy Norton!” exclaimed Lucy; ‘“‘to 
think of wearing boots to bed! Nobody ever 
does but old tipsy men that have to go to the 
station-house. Papa always pulls his off with a 
bootjack.” 

“Does he?” said Freddy. 
me the bootjack.”’ 

“Indeed, ’ll do no such thing,” said Jane, 
getting out of patience. Them boots ’ll come off 
easy enough. [can’t be fussin’ with you here 
all night, and lettin’ my work go down stairs.” 
“But I must have the bootjack,’”’ persisted 
Freddy. “I can’t think of taking my boots off 
without it.” 

“Never mind, Jane; I’ll get it,” said Lucy, 
and away she ran out, across the hall, to her 
papa’s room, and brought the bootjack, and Mas- 
ter Fred managed to get his boots off, and went 
to bed. 

Early in the morning he got up and com- 
menced dressing, without waiting for anybody 
to help him; but somehow the boots would not 
go on. 
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He tugged and pulled at them till he was tired, 
and then thought he would go down stairs and 
ask Jane to help him. He went down in his 
stockings, and opened the kitchen door. Jane 
was out, but there was a nice fire in the range. 

“ll warm ’em a little, as Jane does her shoes,” 
said Freddy to himself, opening the oven door 
and shoving his boots in, without noticing that 
there were potatoes baking. 

Then he shut the oven door, and went out into 
the wood-house to see if he could find any of his 
pigeons. He only intended to stay a minute, 
but forgot his boots, and stayed a long time. 

By-and-by, when Jane came back, and opened 
the oven door to look after the potatoes, there 
was a great smoke came out, and a smell of 
burning leather. 

“Sakes alive! what’s that?” exclaimed she, 
and pulled out the boots. 

Freddy heard her, and came running in. He 
stopped when he saw his boots; they looked 
very queer. They were all shrunk out of shape, 
and smoked, and little bubbles were frying out 
of them. 

“T warmed them,” said he. 

“T should think you did,” said Jane. 
did you go put ’em in for there?” 

“Can’t you soak ’em?” said Freddy, thinking 
of dried fruit. 

“Soak ’em? No. They’re spoilt, entirely 
spoilt! You’re a smart boy, I must say!” 

Freddy looked rather sober for a moment or 
two. ‘‘Well,”’ said he, “it’s a misforting, I mean 
a accident, andI sha’n’t cry about it. I’ve vot 
twenty-seven cents, and I’1l go down to Howell’s 
after breakfast and get another pair.” 

“Mercy sakes!’’ said Jane, “them boots cost 
three or four dollars!” 

“Did they?” said Freddy, with a perplexed 
look. ‘Aint you funning?” 

“No,” said Jane. “You go show ’em to your 
father, and see what he says about it. I hear 
him in the dining-room now.” 

Freddy took up the boots and started, but 
waited at the door alittle while. He did not 
really want to show the boots to his father, be- 
cause he did not know what he would say. Still, 
he thought it would be rather mean not to let 
him know they were spoiled, and so he went in. 

We did not hear what his father said, but we 
know Freddy never tried warming his boots in 
the oven again. LORAINE. 
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SweEeEtT home—A beehive. 


Hanpby book-markers—Dirty fingers. 
IF SEVEN days make one week, how many 





gewn, and began to undress him, 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The publishers of the Companion will pay $10 
for the best original, illustrated Rebus received 
at this office before May 1, 1873. 
The design must consist wholly of symbols. 
Words or parts of words expressed in letters will 
render the designs containing them ineligible to 
the prize. 
All puzzles received will be considered the 
property of the publishers. 
Communications to be addressed to the 
Ep1Tor oF Nuts To CRACK, 
* Youth’s Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass. 
tee 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
a. 
WORD SQUARE. 


1. A daily need. 

2. Having life. 

8. Used for draining. 
4. An occurrence. 

5 


. Terms used in music. J.P. B. 


2. 
REBuS. 





Found in every Public Library, 


3. 
TEN HIDDEN ARTICLES OF FURNITURE 


1. He was so fat he could hardly walk. 
2. That able minister preached for us. 
8. They threw the mast overboard, 
4. You cannot believe Philip I—another of the 
party of deceivers. 
5. She was the smallest and youngest as well. 
s “ If you want them to bleach, air and water will 
oO it. 
7. If you go to the picnic, lock the outer door; 
don’t forget. 
8. They have all ample means to defray the ex- 
penses. 
9. Be careful Eva see that you do not fall. 
10. I saw Rob rush frantically from the house. 


4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


. A planet. 

A rope with a noose. 

— y. 

A kind of tree. 

A sweetmeat. 

A race of people. 

A river. 

. A story. 

The initials give the name of a very large, and the 
Jinals form the name of a very smal! animal. 
ALBERT FITCH. 


OIRO GODS 


REBUS. 





Recently established. 





Conundrums. 


What would a window say to a tree if broken by 
the tree falling against it? ‘Tre-mend-us, (tree mend 


us.) 

What is that from which, if you take the whole, 
some will remain? The word wholesome. 

What was the amen penwiper? It was Penn’s 
pocket handkerchief. 

What’s the difference between the top of Bunker 
Hill Monument and a song for one voice? One’s so 
high, the other’s solo. 

hy is a goose like an elephant’s trunk? Because 
it grows down. 

hat word may be pean quicker by adding 
a syllable toit? Quick. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Gala, Raiment, Establish, Ere, Cabin, Eyeless. 
GREECE, ATHENS. 

2. Flowers in spring. 

3. Aside, Ideas. 

4. Sleep. 

5. Arizona. 

6. Plow, low. Cheap, heap. Toil, oil. Siik, ilk 
Spent, pent. Rode, ode. 





days will make one strong? 


7. What can’t be cured, must se endured. 
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CHINESE BRIDGES. 


China, whose records are mostly mythical (i.e., 
mingled with fable) prior to about 650 B. C., is nev- 
ertheless a very ancient seat of civilization—or half- 
civilization—and exhibited wonders of architecture 
centuries before the enlightened nations of the West 
were born. Marvels of engineering were wrought 
by the people, and of these their bridges are not 
the least remarkable. ‘Flying bridges” are found 
of enormous span, over dizzy chasms 500 feet deep, 
which were made many generations before our “‘sus- 
pensions” and “tubulars” were thought of. A writ- 
er in the American Artisan says: 

Some of the bridges in China are of extraordinary 
beauty and magnificence. There is one near Pekin, 
built entirely of white marble, elaborately orna- 
mented. Others are found over the canals, ef still 
greater magnificence, and with a grand triumphal 
arch at each end; and some, instead of being built 
with arches, are flat from one side of the canal to 
the other, marble flags of great length being laid on 
piers so narrow and airy that the bridge looks as if 
it were suspended in the air. From the amazing 
facilities afforded by the numerous canals for trans- 
portation of goods by water, these bridges do not re- 
quire to be built of great strength, for only foct pas- 
sengers use the bridges, which is the reason they are 
of such an elegant and fanciful construction. 

These bridges are built with a number of arches, 
the central arch being about forty feet wide, and 
high enough for vessels to pass without striking their 
masts. The great elevation of these bridges renders 
steps necessary. They resemble in this respect the 
old bridges of Venice, on which you ascend by steps 
on one side, and descend on the other in the same 
way. Chain bridges were not made in this country 
for more than eighteen centuries after they were 
known in China. 

DURABILITY OF WOOD. 

We expect wooden buildings to decay, and if they 
endure for a century or two they are regarded as 
venerable specimens of antiquity. The First Baptist 
meeting-house in Providence, R. L., a fine architec- 
tural model, is said to be as sound, even to the top 
of its lofty spire, as when first built, though nearly a 
century old. But this is a young infant compared 
with some European churches. The trusses of the 
old part of the roof of the Basilica of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, were framed in $16, but when carefully ex- 
amined in 1814 were found to be perfectly sound and 
good. They were made of fir, and have lasted over 
a thousand years. The domes of the church of St. 
Marks, at Venice, were built nearly eight hundred 
and fifty years ago, and the outside timbers are yet 
good. Brick and stone could hardly last better than 
such wood-work, 
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A BEAR-TEAM, 

We read of a time when “the cow and the bear 
shall feed” together, but there is no authority in 
prophecy for making a bear do the work of an ox. 
We venture to say that such as have tried this experi- 
ment have generally found that it did not pay: 


Many years ago Zebulon Stanhope, a farmer resid- 
ing near New London, Conn., trained a couple of 
bears to plough and do other labors of the field and 
road. On one occasion he started to town, witha 
sleigh load of wheat, but some of the harness break- 
ing, the farmer set about repairing the damage, when 
one of the bears seized him by the leg and sore 
Wounded it. The bears then simultaneously ran off, 
leaving the farmer to reach his house alone, which 
he did with difficulty after four hours’ labor. 
or three days were spent in useless search, and bears 


The door was suddeuly closed, and the strangers 
were shot with a long gun thrust through the crevi- 
ces of the building. 





HOW FIRES BREAK OUT. 
Most fires are needless. They are caused by care- 
lessness, and might be avoided by a little prudence. 
When one thinks of the immense destruction of 


| property every year, accompanied by the loss of val- 


uable lives, he wonders that greater care is not taken. 
But reckless people do untold mischief to others as 
well as themselves. A London report says: 


We find from the report before us that the number 
of serious and slight fires in lodgings in the year 
1872 was 161, of which 44 are attributed to candles, 
and only 4 to gas. Of 289 fires in private houses 17 
were caused by candles, and only 17 by gas. Chil- 
dren playing with lucifers caused 9 fires in private 
houses, and lucifers ignited in other ways also caused 
9 fires. Thus lucifers appear to be slightly more dan- 


gerous than gas. 
eleehanaillapiaiiaighiade 


BELLING THE BEEF. 


A Parisian butcher, perceiving that pieces of meat 
were frequently stolen from his shop front, of course 
by the cat, bethought himself of the old expedient 
suggested, but not carried out by the fabled rat, and 
determined to bell the robber. He therefore fastened 
a string, some six yards long, with a bell at the end 
of it, to several nice, handy pieces displayed on the 
board. He had not long to wait; a piece was hur- 
riedly snatched up, and off ran the thief with the 
string and bell dragging after her, and pursued by 
the butcher’s boy in convulsions of laughter. The 
culprit was a woman, who, hearing the bell ringing 
behind her, and not daring to turn her head, ran 
faster and faster, producing, as she ran, still wilder 
jingling from the bell. Having fully enjoyed the 
scene, the boy at last pointed out the terrified thief 
to the police, who thought the whole thing was a 
aa ey joke, and were as much amused as the boy. 

n short, everybody but the subject of the experi- 
ment was delighted with this sportive method of 
carrying out a serious public duty. 


—_——__@-___—__ 


POLITENESS OF GREAT MEN. 


The greatest men in the world have been noted 
for their politeness. Indeed, many have owed their 
own greatness mainly to their very popular man- 
ners, Which induced the people whom they pleased 
to give them an a pattowee A to show their power. 
Many years ago, the errand boy employed by a pub- 
lishing house in a great city was sent to procure 
from Edward Everett the proof sheets of a book 
which he had been examining. The bg entered 
in fear and trembling the vast library, lined from 
floor to ceiling with books. He stood in awe of this 
famous man and dreaded to meet him. But Mr. Ev- 
erett, turning from the desk where he was writing, 
received the lad with reassuring courtesy, bade him 
sit down, chatted kindly as he looked for the proof 
sheets, and asked, “Shall I put a paper round them 
for you?”’ as politely as if his visitor were the Presi- 
dent. The boy departed ina vg | comfortable state 
of mind; he had been raised in his own esteem by 
Mr. Everett’s kindness, and he has never forgotten 
the lesson it taught him. 


————_»—__—_—- 
PROTECTING ENEMIES, 


The Dutch settlers of New York had little reason to 
love Catholics. Thousands of their countrymen at 
home had been burned or butchered by Catholic rul- 
ers. But they took a noble revenge, by protecting a 
Catholic priest, in New York city, from the vindic- 
tive Indians. 

The first Catholic priest in New York fled here for 
refuge. He was a Jesuit. The Indians demanded the 
priest, and threatened to burn all the dwellings be- 
tween the lakes, and scalp all the pale-faces. The 
sturdy Dutchmen refused to give up the Jesuit, but 
sent him out of the country, and then sent to the 
maddened savages and paid a ransom. 

This was ‘“‘heaping coals of fire on the head,” in the 
spirit of the Saviour’s command. 


a ny 
GRADUAL BENEFIT. 


A gentleman was once riding in Scotland by a 
bleaching en where a poor woman was at work 
watering her webs of linen cloth. He asked her 
where she went to church, what she had heard on 
the preceding day, and how much she remembered, 
She could not even tell the text of the last sermon. 

“And what good can the preaching do you,” said 
he, “if you forget it all?” 

“Ah, sir,” replied the poor woman, “if you will 
look at this web on the grass, you will see that as 
fast as ever I put the water on it the sun dries it all 
up, and yet, sir, I see it gets whiter and whiter!” 


—— 


THE STORE-KEEPER’S OFFER. 











A store-keeper at Newport rashly took up an old 
negro who was telling snake stories, with the re- 
mark, “Snakes are never seen in the winter. You 
bring mea live snake this winter and I'll give you 
the best barrel of flour I’ve got in the store.” The 
negro, who knew the woods well, thereabouts, soon 
found a live snake near a running spring, and bring- 
ing it in next day, demanded the flour of the store- 
keeper, and got it! There were too many witnesses 
for the dealer to back out, if he had desired to do so. 
But he knows more about snakes than he did. 


—_ ->___— 


AN EXCHANGE having said, ‘The first robin has 
been seen, but one robin doesn’t make a spring,” the 
Auburn Bulletin retorts, “Try him with a bug—and 
see.” 


OLD-FASHIONED JEWELRY.—An old bachelor said, 
“There's a plaguy sight gg oy worn now-a- 
days than when I was young. But there’s one piece 
that I always admired which I don’t often see now.” 

“What is that?” asked a young lady. 

“A thimble,”’ was the reply. 


A YOUNG man touched off a fuse in the Winne- 
conne, Wis., silver mine, and was rapidly pulled out 
of the shaft in a bucket. When nearly up the rope 
broke, and down he fell forty feet. The Biast then 


j oe but instead of being blown to pieces, he 


esca the whole affair with only a few slight 
bruises. 


“Now, my young friends, suppose twelve men bu 
twenty-four bushels of wheat to be divided equally, 


Two | how many bushels is that for each?” 


Boldest of the boys—Please, sir, we’ve not gone 


and sled were given up as lost; when, upon the third | that far. 


day at noon, a nolse was heard in the road, and, to 


“How is that? Your teacher told me you had 


the astonishment of the Stanhopes, they beheld the | learned all the first four rules.” 


two bears drawing the sled into the barn, and in- 
stead of the wheat, four large bears and three cubs. 


Boy—Yes, sir; but we have always done our sums 
in potatoes and turnips; we have never had wheat. 





Lapies.—One half the trouble in running your Sewing 
Machine may be avoided by using the Eureka Machine 
twist. It is the BEsT. Com. 











For Covcnus, Co_ps, AND THROAT DISORDERS, use 
“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” having proved their effica- 
cy by a test of many years. Com. 





Wuite’s SPECIALTY FOR DySPEPSIA.—We can name 
several well-known gentlemen who speak without stint 
in praise of this quite infallible remedy.— Commonwealth. 








No FEARS need be entertained as to the results, if you 
use the White Pine Compound tor your Cough, Weak 
Lungs, or Kidney Troubles. It is certain cure in almost 
every case, Com. 








A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT.—The Wilson Underfeed 
Sewing Machine combines in a more perfect degree than 
any other the requirements of a first-class machine. This 
is the unanimous verdict of the thousands of families who 
are using them, and its success is unprecedented in the 
history of sewing machines. Although it costs fully as 
much to make as any other, the manufacturer sells direct 
to the people, but as the company belongs to no “Ring” or 
combination to keep up prices, they can afford to sell at a 
much less price. Salesroom at 622 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass., and in all other cities in the United States. 
The company want agents in country towns. Com. 











72 EACH WEEK.—Agents wanted, Business 
legitimate. J. WORTH, St. Louis, Mo. 7-8 
1 0 PRINTING PRESSES and Type to be given 
away! Ifyou want one send 1-ct. stamp fer par- 
ticulars to E. K. PACKARD, South Boston, Mass. 13-1t 
RANSFER PICTURES of Birds, Insects, etc. 
25 cents a package. HORTON & CO., Providence, 
| ae tain ___—*dS— tp 
425 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 

on Expenses paid. H.B.SHAW, Alfred, Me. 

3t 


HITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA 
cures the disease. H, G. WHI'E, Proprietor, 107 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 33—tf 


7} R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 


« Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston 40—35t 











OYS, send for a package of the Magic Copying Paper 

—takes impressions of leaves, ferns, etc. Send 20 cts. 

for four different colored sheets. Address J. MAND & 
CO., Box 109, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 12—2t 





worst made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE. S. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 12—ly 


UNFRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 
Wanted—Agents, male and female, to sell Pictures 
everywhere. One alone has retailed over 13,500. Send 
stamp. WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. 10— 


‘*QGELL like Hot Cakes!!" (They say). Small capi- 
tal. Norisk. Requires no “talk” tosell. New and 
attractive sample, etc, 10 cents. J. JAY GOULD, 25 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. ll— 


NLY 40 CENTS FOR 50 FIRST-CLASS 

Visiting Cards in neat case, sent by return mail upon 
receipt of price. They always suit. One lady sent me 
TWENTY-ONE ORDERS for friends shortly after receiving 
hers. Address, writing plainly, W. C. CANNON, Wil- 
mington, Mass. State where you saw this. 


UNTER’S AND TRAPPER’S Illustrated 
Practical Guide to use and care of arms and ammu- 
nition; making and using traps, snares and nets; baits 
and Baiting; poisons; bird-lime; preserving, stretching, 
dressing, tanning and dyeing skins and furs; fishing. &c. 
With fifty engravings. Only 20 cents, of booksellers or 


by mail. 
13— JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 


SEEDS. SEEDS. 

















SEEDS. 





For 1873. 150 pages; beautiful colored plate; full lists 
of the best Vegetable and Flower Seeds; Novelties; Flor- 
ist Flowers; Summer Bulbs etc.; the most complete 
Seed Catalogue published. Sent on receipt of two two- 


cent stamps for oe Seeds warranted to reach the 
urchasers. OVEY & CO., 53 North Market Street, 
oston, Mass. lleow2t 











$5 t $90 rerday! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo 
0 wV ple, of either sex, young or old, make more moncy at 

work for usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 

aise. Part.culara free, Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland. Maine. 





A RARE CHANCE. 
Read about it. 

A very handsome box containing a half quire each of 
Pink and Lavender tint French Note Paper, with Envel- 
opes to match, with your Jnitsal very handsomely placed 
in one corner, also an Ivory Paper Folder, which every 
lady needs in her writing-desk, and one of C ’s Ink 


es 





W. B. SEARS, Agent, 


8—tf 30 Devonshire Street, Boston, 





HE STUMP SPEAKER.—Being a collection of 

comic speeches and recitations, burlesque orations, 
stump speeches, laughable scenes, humorous lectures, but- 
ton-bursting witticisms, ridiculous drolleries, funny sto- 
ries, etc., etc., translated into the four modern languages— 
Yankee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian, for the convenience 
of the public at large. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the second Sight 
Mystery, as _ practiced by Robert Heller and others, tully 
explained. In this little volume we place all the wonders 
of Ventriloquism at the d of our young friends, 
Price 15 cents. 

Short-Hand Without a Master.—By which the 
art of taking down sermons, Icctures, trials, speeches, etc,, 
may be acquired in a few hours. 58th edition, with a sup- 
plement. By the aid of this work any person of the most 
ordinary inteligence may learn to write short hand. Price 

c 


ents. 

Cupid’s Magic Cards.—These curious cards will 
make any person showing them reveal their greatest se- 
crets. They defy detection, and cause great amusement, 
Price 30 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the i by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 
22 Ann Street, New York. 8—tf 











A NEW SQUASH! 


Eighteen years ago I introduced the Hubba: d Squash to 


the public. After testing scores of new kinds from eve: 

section of the United States, I have at last found one we. 

worthy to be added to our list of standard varieties. It is 
avery late keeper, and remarkably free frem admixture 
with any other sort. In size it averages with the Hub- 
bard, but has a more flinty shell, of a blue color; the flesh 
is of a lighter hue, while in its combination of sweetness, 
dryness, fineness of grain and delicious, chestnut-like fla- 
vor, it stands alone—unequalled. have named it the 
Marblehead Squash. In my Catalogue (free to all) will be 
found letters of recommendation from Hon. Marshall P. 
Wilder and other gentlemen. Packages with seed sufficient 
for six hills, with full directions for cultivation, 25 cents 
each; five for $1. Dealers supplied at the usual discount. 
13—2t JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


We will send our Illustrated_Catalogue to all in want of 
pure and reliable Flower and Vegetable Seeds. We 
sell none but the best. Address, with stamp, J. ‘T. SMITH 
& SONS, Brentwood, N. H. 13—lt 








CHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 


America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 
Are now offered gt Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 
tar 41,000 24 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists. 

Dr. Franz Liszt says: “I consider the Chickerin 
Piano superior to any made in Europe or America, an 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the very best class of work. essrs. C. & Sons have, since 
the establish tt of their busi in 1823, made and sold 
40,000 Pianos, and these Standard Jnsiruments are now 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “OnE-Prick SysTEM, 
free from all discounts and commissions; and they are be- 
‘ond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
1RST-CLAss PIANOS now offered. 








A CARD. 
We call especial attention to our - 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 


Piano, for which they are a good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years. Send for circular. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 E, 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 43—ly 





Extracting Pencils to remove ink and other stains from 
the fingers, paper, linen, wood, ivory, etc. Needed in 
every family. All of the above will be sent post-paid to 
any address on receipt of 75 cents by PERRY MASON & 





CO., Youth's Companion Office, Boston, Mass, T- 








ROWN’S TEETHING CORDIA 
FOR CHILDREN. 


PLEASANT, RELIABLE AND SAF 
ONLY 25 CENTS 
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